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The Diamond Jubilee Looks forwart 


June, of the year 1945, distin 
quished visilors throughowt the coun 
iry thronged the campus of Indiana 
State Teachers College to commemo 
rate with fitting tribute her Diamond 
Jubilee. They met in solemn assem 
blage to bear witness her educa 
tional leadership in a state and nation, 
and lo pay their respects and acknowl 
edge their gratitude 
men and 


to the 
women who had left 


her halls to 


upon lives of fruitful 


a 
enter . 
service in the causes 
of humanity. 


It was symbolic 
that the Jubilee 

tracted dignitaries 
from widely varied 
walks of life. 
that the College wel 


comed lo ils lestivi 


and 


ties men of science 
and research as well 
as statesmen; indus 
trial leaders as well 
as artists of distinc 
tion; and members of 
the clerqy of all de 
nominations as well 
as classroom teach 
ers, Supervisors, and 
educational admini 
Such an 
event was nol an ac 
but rather 
the result of the lona 


period of active inter 


strators. 


f on 
ae, Be Bes: 
»@ ES, 

~ We 
cident. 


estand participation of the College in 
artistic and civic allairs. together with 
ils continuous contribution to com 
munity growth and development. It 
was curiously significant that many of 
the oulstanding visiling personnel of 
the lubilee were themselves alumni of 


the institution they had come to honor. 
The Jubilee met with world at 
it looked hopefully and with 


reason toward the conclusion of hos 


war; 


lilities, and toward a peace-lime era 


September, 1945 


“back 
lo-normalcy period which followed 
the armistice of World War I. Speak 


ers dwelt on the needs of education 


which would be more than the 


lor a better world, and of the social 
planning which could do much to in 
sure conditions in which the peoples 
of the world could live together hap 
pily and successfully. Grateful tribute 


~ 
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was paid to the men and women in 
armed service. whose struggles and 
sacritice would assure the dawn of a 


new day of peace. 


That day of peace has now come. 
The quns are stilled: the skies are 
once more unclouded by any but the 
bluebirds that ly as swiftly over the 
Pacific as over the white cliffs of Do 
ver; and men are slowly qoing home 
once more, to take up once again a 


life of little things — the little chores 


of home and business, the little lights 
that play upon the faces of a family 
unity, the 
little breezes that tell that summer is 


waning, and the little qlows of color 


once more content tn its 


that intermingle in the manifold bril 


liance that is the sunset. 


America has been built of the little 
things of life that weld together in a 
mighty force of power — for human 
The 


course which this force follows is a 


progress or human regression. 
result of the direction and quidance 
of its children and youth, a direction 
and guidance which 
is a challenge to all 
education for a dem 
ocratic social order. 
Seventy-five years 
ago, in 1870, Indiana 
State 


lege 


Teachers Col 
first 
this challenge. 


accepted 
and 
entered upon tts mis 
sion of training 
teachers who would 
assume this responsi 
bility lor 


leadership of Ameri 


ellective 


ca s children. and 


who would be ca 
pable of discharging 
that responsibility 
with honor. Its past 
success is mirrored in 
the 


alumni: 


Success of its 
its future is 
foretold in its presenl 
the 


leadership 


vigor, and in 
excellent 
presaged for il by the 
philosophies which it 
actuales. 

These philosophies 
and the methods by which they may 
be activated found expression in the 
addresses delivered during the Jubilee 
> of June 14-17 


of the JourRNAL to presenl these able 


week _ It is the privilege 


September, and 
With this Jubilee 


‘TEACHERS 


messages in the July, | 
November issues. 
the 


triumvirate. ( ‘OLLEGE 


JourNnat adds its tribute to a Dia 
mond Jubilee of service and achieve 
ment, dimmed only by the brilliance 


of honors that are yet to be. 








The Greetings of a tate 


And lation 


Among the distinguished visilors 
who gathered lo bring greelings to 
the College on the occasion of the 
Jubilee were representatives from state 
and national professional 
lions, as well as communily and po 
litical leaders of the city and _ state. 
All who participated were intimately 
connected with the growth and de 
velopment of the College, many of 
them personally. lt was regrettable 
that a plane delay prevented Dr. 
(;ammage from delivering his greet 
ings tn person, but they are here pre 
sented to complete the words of trib 


ute of the visiting personnel. 


Honorable Ralph t. Gates 


C;overnor o| Indiana 


associa 


lt is indeed a pleasure to be with 
you this morning at these exercises. 
We are all vitally interested in the 
splendid educational institutions that 
we have in the State of Indiana. This 
state is responsible for four such insti 
tutions of which one is the Indiana 
State Teachers College. It is a privi- 
lege to be here on this seventy-lifth 
anniversary of a s hool that has con 
tributed so much to this state and to 


this nation in years gone by. 


From the halls of this school. lead 
life 


oraduated. There is no institution in 


ers in all walks of have been 
Indiana that has a more splendid rec- 
ord than this fine school, and it will 
be the purpose of the state govern 
ment in the years to come to do its 
best to enlarge it. and to assist not 
only in maintaining present standards 
but in raising those standards in this 
and other state schools. In the last 
session of the legislature, it was pro- 
that 


marked for improvements in our edu- 


vided cerlain monies be ear- 


cational, benevolent, charitable and 
penal institutions so that herealter it 
be ne essary to go before 


will not 


2 


each session ol the legislature in order 
lo secure money lor the improvements 
which are so badly needed in these 
institutions. 

L-ducation will play a great part in 
the vears of the future into which we 
will move at the end of this war. Ed 
ucation is of more vital importance 
now than it has ever been in the his 
tory of our state and nation. | want 
to assure vou. as the governor of vour 
state, that in the time in which I am 
permitted to serve | will do my bes! 
to co-operate with your board of trus 
tees to do everything within our pow 


er for the advancement of this splen 


did institution. 


Robert fll. Critchtield 


Assistant Secretary 
State Teachers College Board 
Speaking lor the Board, | want to 
express our oratitude for the recogni- 
tion being accorded our seventy-lifth 
We 


proud of the progress made, and the 


anniversary celebration. are 
educational attainments achieved by 
the college during these seventy live 


lruithal take this 


opportunity to extend the Board's ap 


vears. | want to 
preciation ol the co-operation rec eived 
from the Csovernor. | egvislature. and 
other State authorities, and for the 
splendid services rendered by the ad 
ministrative and teac hing stalls of the 
College which have made this pro 


oram possible. 


| would be remiss in mv remarks if 


| did not mention the splendid local 
sroup ol public spirited citizens who 
some vears ago formed the Indiana 
State Teachers College Foundation. 


[his organization has in the past, is 


now, and is planning in the future 


very substantial assistance in the ex 


pansion of our physical plant. All the 


Al 


citizens of Terre Haute have been en- 
thusiastic supporters ot the College 
( ndoubtedly the period ahead pre. 


achievement and_ servic e, and | am 


sents opportunity lor 
certain that when the hundredth an 
niversary celebrated. this institution 


will have given a good account Ol 


Vernon A. (Melllilan 


N layor of Terre Haute 


This is nol only a milestone for In. 
diana State Teachers College, bu it 
is a milestone in the growth and de. 
velopment! ol our city. The SUCCESS 0} 
State Teachers College has a real 
bearing on the success of our com- 
munity. Its cultural and edu ational 
influence is an important factor in our 
community, and is deeply appreciated 
by all of us. | know that | speak the 
sentiments of the entire community 
when | cordially welcome you on this 


occasion, and felicitate the lriends of 


Indiana State Teachers College. 


brady bammage 


Representative 

North Central Association! 

()n behalf of the North Central| 
Association of Colleges, niversities, 
Schools, | 


warmesl congratulations to Indiana 





<eeees 


and Secondary extend! 
State Teachers College on its sevenly- 
lilth anniversary. 

This is a time to look backward] 
but to think forward. If we look a! 
little beyond the beginning of this) 
college, seventy live years ago, We 
will see the not-too promising birth; 


of its forerunner. Just thirty years he. 


~ 


lore the beginning of Terre Haute] 
('vrus Peirce started the first normal 
school on a July morning at l_exing 
ton City Hall. He had no stated 


lsuildings, no beautiful campus, nt 





' Lr. Gammage is president of Ati: 
zona State Teachers College, and) 
also o| the American Association al 
Feachers Colleges. In the Jubilee 

° ' > - 
oreelings, however, he was the officia 
representative of the North Centra 


Association. 
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library — none of the material things 
we now think so important. But he 
did have a greal faith, a courageous 
spiril and the “look of eagles” in his 
eve. (‘yrus Peirce was thinking for- 
aaa — he was thinking ot the time to 
come when Indiana State Teachers 
College and hundreds of other lineal 
descendants of Lexington would 
spread over broad acres of beautiful 
landscaped campuses. Fle knew he 
would not see this time to come but 


he felt it. He felt it” 


feels the dawn be 


»>- ASA dreamer 


lore his eyes are 
opened. 
The little Lexing 


ton City Hall has 


grown into over 
$225.000,000 worth 
of buildings. The 


descendants of the 
three pioneering 
young women now 


number annually 


over 130,000. and 
the lone (Cyrus 
Peirce has multi- 


plied to some 20,- 
JOO teachers-college 
lac ulty members, 


with other thous 
ands in arts colleg 
es and universities. 
[he 
legislative appropri- 
ation of $10,000 is 
now nearly $30.,- 
000,000. the 
books carried under 
the 
man there are now 


5,000,000 bound volumes in well-ad. 


ministered teachers college libraries. 


lirst 


meager 


From 


arms ol one 


Perhaps (’vrus Peirce saw more 


than eyes can see as he looked into 
the century ahead of him. He and his 
students were few in numbers, mea- 
ger in resources. but rich in courage 
and confidence. As we think today of 
the inspiring story of Indiana State 
Teachers College and of its 75 vears 


of service in the field of teacher edu- 


Jubilee cation, we turn trom the contempla 
- ollicial tion of a great past to the planning of 
Centta) a challenging but perhaps uncertain 


ourna. 


luture. 
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R. McMillan, Clyde E. 
Hulman, Jr... Leonard B. Marshall, and W. F. 
T. Malan, Ralph N. Tirey, Ralph F. 


In the last 73 vears the status of the 
teacher has changed. Today teac hing 
is a prolession requiring prolessional 
training. Recent tragn world events 
have focused attention in dramatic 
lashion on the plac e of education in 
the direction of human affairs. The 
plac e of the teacher of the future must 
be more important, more secure, and 
must be tilled with greater satisfac 
iion. By the same token, the teacher 


of the next 735 vears must first and 


This is a great moment in the his- 
tory of lerre Haute; indeed, it is a 
orealt moment in the history of the 
world. As we think forward into the 
next seventy live years, may educa. 
tion, and espe ially teacher education, 
have the imagination and boldness 
of Cyrus Peirce. If this be true, we 
can look at the future with contidence 
in the coming ot a better world. 

Again on behalf of the member- 
ship of the North Central Associa- 


foremost be a real person with tiner Wion. | otter congratulations lor the 





Top Row: Charles W. Hunt, Grady Gammage, Robert M. Critchfield, Vernon 
Wildman, Herman B Wells, Robert F. Wyatt, Anton tv 


Cronin. 


education but with even liner person 
al qualities. 
As 


mount, as we recognize the spiritual 


human values become para- 
and psve hological foundations for or- 
ganized soc iely, the teacher becomes 
lrans¢ endently important as the cen 


tral 


This. indeed. is the machine age. but. 


force in organized education. 
untortunately, machines cannot make 
us good. They cannot eliminate self 
ishness. prejudice, hate, and susp 
We 


peac eful world until these things are 


cion. cannol have a free and 


achieved. 


BOTTOM 
Gates, and Hilda Maehling. 


splendid service of 


the past and all 
good wishes in 
planning lor the 


yea’krs ahead. 


Herman B Wells 


President 
Indiana University 
In 1889, Presi 
dent Parsons said 
of the 
body: “They come 


the 


possess 


student 
mainly from 
larm, and 
habits of regularity, 
persistence, and in 
dustry which are of 
the utmost value to 
them as students.” 


One 


came from a Boone 


SU¢ lh who 


County farm to en 
ter the “State Nor- 
mal’ more than fif- 
vears 


ago Was 


Row: Clement 


my lather. He spent 


only four or five 
terms here, but that period was long 
enough to make a profound impres- 
sion upon him— an impression so 
deep and strong that it shaped his 
career as a teacher and has continued 
to intluence every aspect of his life 
as a citizen. 

The explanation is simple. Here he 
met greal teachers. Somewhere Pro- 
lessor lL vine h has written that the fac- 
ulty of that dav taught “common sub- 
jects in an uncommon manner. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, my greet- 
ings to you and your colleagues on 


this happy occasion must be in part 


o 








personal in order to express my indi- 
vidual sense of obligation to and ap 
preciation for this institution. But | 
am privileged also to bring a message 


on behalf of Indiana University. 


The constitution of 1816 provided 
that, “It shall be the duty of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to provide by law 
for a general system of education, as- 
cending ina regular gradation from 
township schools to a state university 
wherein tuition shall be gratis and 


equally open to all.” 


In spite of this broad progressive 
mandate, educ ational progress Was 
slow. For decades there were few free 
public schools. In 1848, forty-four per 
cent of the people voted against free 
schools. Edward Eegleston in his 
Hoosier School Master represents that 
in 1850 the only requirement lor a 
teacher was ability to lick the big 
bovs. 

Yet there were leaders who dreamed 
of a better day. They saw that teach 
ers had to be trained professionally in 
order to teach with maximum elec 
tiveness. This institution was founded 
io provide such training — training as 
thorough as that given to those pre- 
paring for medicine and law. Presi- 
dent Jones and his superb faculty-dis- 
ciples save the inlant institution a mo- 
mentum which it has never lost. These 
past seventy-live years of service have 
produced an unexcelled record. To- 
day, its president and faculty are 
worthy heirs of this historic tradition. 

A few days ago, | talked with a 
distinguished French scholar and 
teacher who knows the educational 
system of his country and of ours. He 
was enthusiastic in his praise of our 
system, and especially impressed by 
the fact that our boys and girls like 
to go to school, that they find in the 
schoolroom an enjoyable atmosphere 
‘in which both mind and personality 
develop. 

This man asked me to explain the 
reasons for the success of our schools. 
Part of the answer is here. Every boy 
and girl in Indiana has a richer op- 
portunity in the schoolroom because 


for seventy-live years this institution 
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has pioneered in educational method 
and has trained Creal teachers and 
educational leaders. 

Some of these teachers belong in 
part to Indiana University. To men- 
tion only a few, such names as: Par- 
sons, Sandison, Colman, Wisely, 
Kelso, Vompkins, Wilson, Moenk- 
haus, Beeman, Bohannon, Cox, Ber- 
ry, |_vnch, Moran, Roll, Tirey, Bren 
ole, Wright. and Nlorgan, serve to il- 
lustrate the interchange of students 
and faculty that has taken place be- 
tween the students and faculties of 
our institutions. Throughout the years, 
personal as well as professional ties 
have served to strengthen the bond 
between us. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, on be. 
hall of the trustees, the faculties, and 
the students of Indiana University, | 
bring to vou and your colleagues cor- 
dial oreelings and the sincere wish 
thal vour institution will ever contin 


ue to grow and prosper in usefulness. 


Charles W. Hunt 


Secretary 


American Association of Teachers 
Colleges- 


American Association ol 
Colleges 
oreetings from its one hundred eighty 


the 


State Teachers College on this occa- 


The 


Teachers brings cordial! 


two other members to Indiana 
sion. This is not only a cause for local 
celebration but a cause for national 
celebration as | shall sratelully indi. 
cate later. We greet you as one of our 
earliest members. It was my privilege 
lo visit this 1927, 
with President Zook, then acting in 


the North Central Association. in a 


institution tn 


joint inspection of this college. which 
was plac ed on the accredited list of 
the Association with the first group 
of institutions which were approved. 
In 1942, the institution was approved 
for graduate work for the master's de 
oree. 

lt is a greal pleasure to return to 


this institution and see the fine prog 





- Dr. Hunt is president of Oneonta 
State Teachers ()neonta. 


New Y ork. 


College. 


ress which has been made. | could 
underline this with details trom rec- 
ords in my ollice which would indi. 
cate the progress which has beep 
made. We have recognized the out- 
standing leadership of your Presi. 
dents. The length of their tenure js 
not only a credit to them personally. 
but it testilies eloquently to the whens 
which education holds in the esteem 


ol the citizens of the State of Indiana. 


We are indebted to Indiana for the 
leadership it has contributed to our 
prolession. Among its oraduates are 
teachers college 
presidents: Frank W. Thomas. Presi. 
dent at the Fresno State College in 
California: Welter F. Morgan. Presi. 
dent of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College at Macomb: J. E. 
NicGilvery, President at Kent State 


Lniversity in Ohio; James O. Engle. 


live distinguished 


man, President in the same institu 
tion: and Frank D. McElroy, Presi. 
dent of the State Teachers College in 
Mankato, Minnesota. Your own Pres. 
ident is one of ten men on our current 
important standing committees. 
We 


an h'evements 


congratulate vou on your 


look 


your leadership in the future, remind 


and forward to 


ing you that when you build educa. 


eeeeeiieen 


tion in Indiana, you build also for the 


nation. 


VC. freeman 


Associate Dean 
School of Agriculture 


Purdue [ niversily 


Friends of education, it is a real | 


privilege to be with you this morning 


and to jom in this celebration of an | 
historic event. When we look al the | 


world in general in these days we see 


devastation and frustration. 


our magnilicent school systems in this | 


country we find a bulwark that can 
help to heal the hurts of the world. 
There is something magnilticent 
about the fact that all of us have a 
chance to play our part, even though | 
a small part. in that great democracy | 
which is represented not alone by the 
gathering of our people in a political 


ora governmental way, but a gather: | 
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ing of oul people in the churches and 


in the S( hools. | his Oc ¢ asion OIVES me 


unusual privilege because | can cele 
the fact that 


my mother ob 


brate al this moment 
over lilty years ago 
tained from the leadership of the 
cood teachers ol this institution part 
of her inspiration for a lile devoted to 
education in Indiana. Her forty-five 
vears ol service indicated a responsi 
bility hullilled. and | oive credit to 
aes who aided her in her desire to 
le of some real sionilicance and im 
portance in Indiana education. | like 
to think that we may today be cele 
brating a reconsecraltion of ourselves 
to those ideals which have helped in 
such a wonderlul way to make this 
| /nited States the kind of a country 
admired by 


il really is, a country 


those who have its soodwill, and 
feared by those who wish to harm its 
progress. 

lt is my privilege also to represent 
my colleagues, the Board of Trustees, 
and the President ol Purdue Univer 
sity, in wishing to all of those who 
ioin here today a compliment lor the 
pasl and a word of real encourage 
ment and enthusiasm for the future. 
Our toast, trom Purdue | niversity, is 
to those of vou assoc iated here: Mav 
the past in its record of accomplish 
ment be so great that the future will 


present an even greater challenge. 


W. €. Wagoner 


Acting President 
Ball State Teachers College* 


Many of you know. although some 
ol you may not, that the institution | 
represent was established in 1918 as 
the Eastern Division of Indiana State 
Normal School. Ball State could not 
have been established in 1918 except 
lor the enlightened prolessional lead 
ership of Indiana State, a professional 
leadership that saw the value to the 


children of Indiana of a teachers col- 





"At the beginning of the Jubilee. 
Ball State was represented by Nir. 
Wagoner, as its Acting President. 
Since that time. on August 1, Dr. 
lohn R. E ow i 
John K. Emens was appointed to the 
presidency. 
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lege in the eastern part of the State. 

For the first lew vears of our life 
we were under the protecting wing ot 
our mother institution. even living 
compleiely out of her appropriations 
lor a while. Finally, in 1925, the two 
colleges received separate appropria 
tions trom the legislature. and sepa 
rate administrative stalls were organ 
ized, but the colleges continued under 
the same board of trustees. The co op 


the 


through these twenty-seven years has 


eration between two colleges 
been most excellent, and our lriendly 
competition has been mutually stimu 
lating. 

(Considering all this, | cannot ex- 
actly bring vou greetings. A. grown 
up daughter does not bring mere 
oreetings to a mother on her birthday. 
She brings fond remembrances. lov 
ing appreciation, and great hopes ol 


continued attection and understand 


ing and co operation. So | bring to 
you our remembrances of what we 
owe you in our founding: | bring lo 
you our oratelul appreciation of the 


many times we have worked together 
on the problems ol teacher prepara 
tion in Indiana: and | bring the assur- 
ance that we shall continue to work 
with vou that the best interests of the 
children of the state will be served. 
so that the other thirty-odd insti- 
tulions represented here, all accredit- 
ed lor teacher training in Indiana, 
will have to step last to keep abreast 
ol the 


set. 


standards that we mutually 
lt is a privilege to attend this sev- 
enty lilth 


State Teachers College and to bring 


anniversary otf Indiana 
to you the appreciation and the con 


sratulations of the fae ulty and stu- 


dents of Ball State. 


Clyde €. Wildman 


President 
DePauw University 
Some time ago, when President 
Tirey Was speaking al a meeting of 


the Higher 


E-ducation, in Indianapolis, he made 


Indiana Conterence on 
the statement that teac hing lies al 
the base of all prolessions. | had 


Leen a teacher in colleges and uni- 


versities lor sixteen years before com 
ing to my present position, but that 
came to me with all the 


the Old 


would call ‘a divine revelation, with 


slatemenl 


lorce of what Testament 
all the force of a new idea. Ministers 
attend theological schools: doctors at 
tend medical schools: engineers alt 
tend enogimeering sc hools. The teacher 
helps in the training of every protes 
sion. 

| heard a Northwestern University 
prolessor say time, “There are 


three kinds of 


that are forgiven: second, those that 


one 

teachers: first, those 
are forgotten: and third, those that 
are remembered. | am quite sure as 
the private institutions of the State 
bring their oreetings to Indiana State 
Teachers College, that you can he 
assured of the fact that you have senl 
out into the state and into the nation 
those that are remembered. 

The church-related and independ 
ent schools and colleges of the state 
have always had a very sincere and 
deep appreciation for the administra- 
live leadership ol this institution. | do 
not believe you have changed your 
presidents as olten as have the Meth- 
odists. They have watched your pro- 
cress with interest and gratitude: they 
have respec ted your faculty and your 
standards: and they rejoice that you 
have lived to see and to celebrate a 
State is 


ever growing, ever maturing, ever de- 


Diamond Jubilee. Indiana 
veloping, as it serves the state and the 
nation. 

Since | have been in my present 
DePauw | 


with deep satistaction the crowing 


position § at have noted 
spirit of co-operation between the tax- 
supported and privately-supported in- 
stitutions of the State of Indiana. The 
recently organized Indiana Confer- 
ence of Higher Education, of which 
Mr. Virey is now president, is both a 
symbol of and an active agency for 
that co-operation. Both types of insti- 
tutions are needed in America just as 
we need the Presbyterians to see to il 
that the Methodists 


celves. During the next seventy-live 


hehave them- 


years these bonds of co-operation 
should become stronger because the 


tasks of dispelling ignorance, super- 
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stition, and prejudic e, and of putting 
in their plac e the glory of the enlight- 
ened and trained mind is too great for 
any college or group ol colleges to 
achieve alone. 

Indiana State has expanded its ob- 
jectives beyond mere teacher training. 
hope, however, that teacher training 
will remain her main objective. for 
the recruiting and training of teach 
ers will remain always a primary priv 
ilege and obligation of any civiliza 
that 


democratic idea. The indebtedness of 


tion pursues intelligently the 
the individual to the teacher has been 
stated in immortal language by the 
old Chinese proverb, “He who has 
been my teacher for a day has been 
my father for a lifetime.’ During the 
next seventy-live years Many young 
Americans will rise up to call Indiana 
State 


duced teachers who are rememered. 


Hilda Maehling 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


blessed, because it has pro 


National Education Association 


Fellow Hoosiers. [ am in a rather 
peculiar position here this morning, 
having come to bring you greetings 
from the nation s capital. As a native 
of Terre Haute and a loyal Hoosier 
on my own college campus, it seems 
a little bit unusual and pec uliar to 
me to bring oreetings from Washing- 
ton. D. C.. but. of course, Washing- 
ton is peculiar and there is a lot of 
confusion there so | guess it is not so 
strange, after all. Nevertheless, | do 
want to bring oreetings and best 
wishes from the staff members and 
the officers of the National Education 
Association. 

It seems fitting and proper in these 
days of strain and stress and turmoil 
that we pause and take a few days 
time to evaluate the work of a oreal 
institution of this kind, because we 
know thal many things have hap 
pened, and that great things are con 
tinuing to happen here on this cam- 
pus. We know that it is not the rivers. 
and the mines, and the mills, and the 
commercial products that make a na 


tion great; we know that only the 


6 


people can make a nation great. They 
fashion the weapons, they mine the 
ore, they make the steel, they reap the 
wheat, they light the battles, and they 


make or break the peace. 


This institution has been training 
leaders of the people for all these 
years. It is one of our most important 
institutions: and it is with oreal 
pleasure that | bring to you the greet- 
ings ol the National Education Asso 
ciation tor your continued success 
and srowth. and development and eXx- 
pansion in your important project of 
recruiting and lraining teachers to 
lead the way, in the solving of the 


dillicult problems that lie ahead of us. 


Robert f. Wyatt 


Secretary 


State Teachers Association 


| am indeed honored to be presenl 
with you today to represent the Indi 
ana State Teachers Assoc ialion on 
the occasion ol your celebration of 
your seventy-lilth anniversary. This 
college was  flounded seventy-live 
years ago to perlorm a specilic task, 
the training ol teachers. Our associa- 
tion at that time was a vouth ol six- 
leen years ol age, had heen founded 
that many years previously for the 
purpose of promoting education, and 
promoting the welfare of those proles 


sionally engaged in education. 


lt seems to me that no college or 
training institution can train young 
people adequately or successtully to 
pertorm a duty or to carry on the 
work of a prolession unless it gives 
them a concepl of the larger mission 
of that prolession or that vocation in 
addition to a prolic iency in the per 
lormance olf the daily task. | believe 
that it is necessary lor people who are 
members of the prolession to believe 
in their work, if they are to succeed. 
It is necessary that they have faith in 
the thing that they are doing: and 
that they believe it an important and 
a dignitied calling. | think that no 


training institution or no college can 


succeed in the training of people for 


such a task unless it does hold high 


| 


belore it those selfsame_ ideals and 
objec lives. 

ur state association of teac hers 
was founded ninety-one years ago to 
promote protessional CONSCIOUSNEess 
lounded on a respect and admiration 
and faith in the prolession of instruct- 
ing young people. | wish I had the 
time and the ability to express ade. 
quately to you what | know to be the 
leeling olf the President of our ASSOCi- 
ation, our executive hoard. our com- 
mittees and all the members of the 
State 


sands of whom have passed through 


Teachers Assoc iation. thou. 
these doors and have been trained in 
this institution. | wish | could express 
adequately their feeling of oratitude 
lor a greal work done, and their feel. 
Ing that the future of the protession 
and ol the schools lies in a large de. 
cree with the success ol this Oreal 


training institution. 


Anton Hulman, uf. 


ndiana State Teachers Colleae 
Ind State Teacl Colleg 


Foundation 


Friends and students olf Indiana 
State Teachers College. | was born 
in a litthe house which is nearest to 
the east line of the sround of Indiana 
State Teachers College here in the 
city, so | am_ partic ularly happy to 
have the opportunity to say just a lew 
words about the College and my old 
neighborhood. We believe that the 
early citizens of our community were 
both wise and farsighted when they 
secured the State 


Teac hers ¢ ‘ollege here in lerre Haute. 


location of the 


At that time, the offer of matched 
lunds was made to any ol the cities in 
the State of Indiana, but it was the 
city of Verre Haute which accepted 
the oller, efforts. 
matched the $30,000 state appropria- 
lion in that this 


might be built. The present genera- 


and, through its 


order institution 
tion ol citizens is no less interested 


than were those citizens of ‘Terre 
Haute, seventy-live years ago. 

The tour presidents preceding our 
present able leader all made signili- 
cant contributions to the growth and 


development of this line institution. 
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Their work is a bright page in the 


history of Indiana education. Since 


}O34, the State Lea hers College has 


reat hed new high levels of service 
and achievement under the wise: and 
competent! direction of President 
‘Tirev. [During his administration, ap- 
proximately two million dollars have 
been invested in improvements in the 
physical plant. These include the 
Student (inion Building. Fine Arts 
Building. School, and 
\V. W. Parsons Hall. During his ad 


ministration, the streets which bisect- 


| aboratory 


ed the campus lor years were closed, 
and in their place was constructed 
the beautiful lands aped campus that 
vou now enjoy. Recently, a city block 
near the College was purchased in 
order to provide needed grounds for 


. . 
physical education as well as recrea- 


tional enterprise; and early this vear. rapidly and so intelligently as they 


under the masterful guidance of our have under President Tirey s admini 


Ralph 


Crates, the Indiana General Assembly 


cood friend and ( ;overnor. stration. 


ln commenting on the rapid expan- 


made an appropriation of $30,000 for fal | ua 
sion of the plant, one must not over- 


the development! of the aewly pro- 


posed lorty-seven acre athletic 


the educational facilities at Indiana 


State, the Foundation (composed of 


Terre Haute citizens) has provided 
Walden Hall as a dormitory lor girls. 
The College |_odge al Allendale. lo 
cated on a site of approximately ten 


acres, was established a few vears 
ago as a center for social and educa- 
tional meetings of both faculty and 
student body. Certainly at no time in 
the history of this institution have the 


physical facilities been developed SO 


lield. 


Since the Navy has made use of 


look that President Tires has at all 
times been an educational leader, and 
that these physical changes in the 
school only rellect the scope and the 
extent of the educational oHerings 
that are now provided for those who 
are preparing to enter the teaching 


in the State of Indiana. We 


have a deep and abiding faith in and 


service 


respect lor Ralph N. Tirey, as an oul 
standing educational leader, a splen 
did citizen, and an able executive. He 
is a worthy successor of all who have 
preceded him in the ollice of President 


ol Indiana State Teachers College. 
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ler Us Pray 

© God of the vears, the centuries, 
the milleniums, and the eternities, we 
thank Thee that Thou hast put into 
time this strange and satislying quali 
ly of timelessness; that in a few mo 
ments of great music we may feel the 
impact of all that mankind has ever 
dreamed; that the whole world of ar 
tistic beauty may come into focus in 
one swilt realization when time stands 
still: that undimensioned truth, dis 
covered through the patience of mil 
leniums. may yet visit a single mind 
and with infinite leisure await ad 


that the stretches of 


mission: vasl 
racial experience and human achieve 
ment may be teles« oped into the brief 
span of one lifetime. and made avail 
able to every student. We believe 


hour 


that we such 


are met in an 
when time meets the timeless. when 
we may hear what the centuries sav to 
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the hours. until we believe that the 
decisions and the discoveries of these 
hours may speak back to the centuries 
that are vel to be. VMlany we follow, 
many more we lead: may we not be 
found wanting, O (God. as trustees 
ol the past nor as makers of the fu 


ture. 


We thank Thee for the harvest of 


the years which is our heritage today: 
for the great tradition of s holarship, 
and scientitic research, and adventur- 
ous faith which has brought its treas- 
ures to this hour: for those who have 
invested their life blood that the in- 
stitutions of our demo racy might 
come into being: for those who now 
are GIVING their life blood on fields of 
Lattle and in the pursuits of peace 
that these institutions may not die; 


teachers, and philanthropists who in 


and tor those administrators. 


these seventy-live vears have pul their 
lile blood into this institution. 

We view with profound oratitude 
that unending procession of students 
who seneration alter generation have 
passed from these halls into fields of 
service, and pray that as their number 
increases and as their zone of influ- 
ence broadens, may it also deepen 
with the vital awareness of spiritual 
realities without which life itself is 
only existence. 

Attend with Thy divine inspiration 


the come to us 


thoughts which 
through the spoken word on this oc- 
casion. Nlay the portals of prophecy 
be so opened to us that through the 
eyes of faith, we may see that the best 
is yet to be In the spirit of the Master 
Teacher we pray. Amen. 

— Reverenn Samuet E. Carrutu 
Pastor, Centenary Methodist Church 


President. Ministerial Association 
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The Teacher and a Better World 


Ralph {. Tirey 


President, Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


The presidential address was de 
livered June fifteenth, at the first 
morning meeting of the Jubilee, cen 
tered about the theme. “Seventy five 
in Teacher Education.” Dr. 
Tirey was appointed to the presi 
dency of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege in January, 1954, succeeding 
President Emeritus Linnaeus NN. 
Hines. In addition to his college lead 
ership, President Tirey finds time to 
be active in numerous professional, 
cultural, and civic programs; to serve 
on several important committees of 


Years 


the American Association of Teach 
ers Colleges: and to serve as president 
of the Indiana Conference on Higher 
Education. 


Some of you who are in the audi 
ence this morning were present twen 
ty-live vears ago when Indiana State 
Normal was civiIng fitting recognition 
to the completion 


half a 


service 


of century 
of the 
schools of Indiana. 
the 


President 


to 


[ Inder leader- 


of 


) 
I arsons, a 


ship 
great 
celebration and ed- 


cational conter- 





ence was arranged 
for that occasion. Many of the out- 
standing educators of America were 
present. Among those who participat- 
ed in the program were the following 
sons and daughters of Indiana State 
who had at that time achieved na 
tional distinction particularly in the 
lield of teacher education: E. B. Bry 
Lotus D. Coffman, W. W. 
linnaeus Hines, E. W. Bo- 
MeGilvery, Walter 
P. Vlorgan (who |! am pleased lo Say 
is here today). William F. Clarke. 
5. €3. Engleman. Edith Whitnach 


Dorsey, Ethel Burton, and perhaps 


an, 
Black. 


hannon, J, r.. 


many others. Also taking part in the 


8 


program were many of the strong tac 

ulty members who left an indelible 
imprint) upon the college — Howard 
Sandison, LU. O. Cox. Louis Rettger. 
Mary Moran, Charles M. Curry, low 

ell Ml. Tilson, Frank S. Bogardus, J. 
B. Wisely, Carrie B. Adams, Francis 
M. Stalker, Oscar L. Kelso, Mrs. W. 
\W. Parsons, William A. McBeth, 
Robert G. Gillum. Arthur Cunning 
ham, Elizabeth Groverlord, and Rose 
Cox. In the audience also were the 
of thal 


laculty who up to that time and in 


remaining members strong 
later years rendered such a_ signal 
service to the public schools of Indi 
ana. lime does nol permil the nam 
ing of the scores of fa ulty members, 
alumni. friends. and leading citizens 
of Terre Haute, who joined in thal 
Golden Jubilee celebration of the in 


held in 


stitution which they such 


high esteem. 


In addition to the many ex¢ ellent 
addresses and discussions presented 
by other Jubilee speakers, President 
Parsons delivered two noteworthy ad 
dresses. One of them reviewed and 
interpreted the lirst lilty years. work 
of the institution. In this address due 
credit was oiven to Terre Haute and 
ils citizens for the linancial aasistance 
and moral backing given to the Col- 
lege in its establishment and during 
its early years. The hardships and 
discouragements encountered hy the 
school in securing adequate funds for 
buildings. equipment and salaries 
were vividly portrayed in this address. 
The 
well chosen words the unforgettable 
difficulties the 
founded learning in 


IS7O0: 


following extract gives in his 


contronting newly 


institution of 


“It would be difficult for any one 
lo give you an adequate picture or 


reaization of the conditions under 
which the Indiana State Normal 
School began its work fifty Vears 
ago vesterday. The building Was a 
four-story struc- 


rather imposing 


lure, similar in architecture 
to the present main building of 
Rose Institute. This 
was a semigothic or mixed style of 


lor 


schools. hospitals and other publi, 


quite 
Polytec hnic 


architecture much in vogue 
buildings litty or sixty years ago. |} 
stood on the east side of the tract 
of land donated by the city to the 
state, and the remainder of the lot 
Was one immense pile ol sand. 
broken stone, and debris, with two 
or three narrow paths leading trom 
the street to the front door. The 
building was only hall-completed. 
The 


were unplastered and wholly in the 


basement and fourth story 
rough. The second and third stories 
were plastered and Hoored. most of 
the doors and windows were in 
plac e, and the usual trim — « ASINgs, 


forth — had 
been put in before the building 


baseboards, and so 
fund was exhausted. There Was no 
money lelt to complete the build. 
ing or even to clear the ground and 
lay the walks to the doors. There 
were no lishting lixtures of an 
kind. and so far as the building 
was heated at all, it was by means 
of a lew large, rough cannon stoves 
The halls were as cold as outdoors 
itself. 

“The school had only the mosi 
necessary lurniture and absolutely 
no equipment with which to begin 
its work. It did not have the sem- 
blance of a laboratory, not a map, 
not a piece ol apparatus of any de- 
scription, and its library consisted 
of a Bible and one unabridged dic- 
tionary. It was a near ap 
proac h to the log with Hopkins al 
one end and Garfield at the other, 
the 
that 
James A. 


sround. 


very 


unfortunate dilerence 
neither Mark Hopkins nor 
Cartield the | 


Was On 


In due time all of these clilfic ulties | 


were removed and the young college | 


~—~*S 


orew phy sically, intellectually, and 
spiritually to meet the needs for scien- | 
tilic ally keep 


abreast Indiana's school system. Few 


trained teachers to 


teacher-training institutions in Amer- 
ica achieved orealter success during 
the early vears of their development 
than did Indiana State. In seeking the 
such unusual — success. | 


answer lor 


President Parsons had this to say: 
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“Ideals. principles, theories and 


doctrines, be they ever so sound 


to organize and realize themselves 
‘n concrete activities and results. 
These abstractions have no dynam 
ic power. Only as they have men 
and women behind them bent on 
pulting them into force and opera- 
tion do they take on outward reali- 


ty. An 


founded On correct ideals and prin 


institution of learning 
ciples. and having aims ol the 
highes! character might, neverthe- 
less. for want ol energetic, aspiring, 
courageous, devoted men and wom 
en to carry these into eHect attain 
only a mediocre degree of success, 
or even suller disaster and failure. 


“Almost without exception, the 


Indiana State Normal School 
throughout its lilty years history 
has heen blessed with men and 


women of unusual ability as teach 
ers and of singular devotion to the 
highest the 
Since, | have already made known, 


interests of school. 


it has heen my fortune, and mine 
alone. to know the attainments and 
capabilities of all these men and 
women ol the hall century, il will 
not be thought! amiss for me. to 
bear this public testimony to their 
ability. fidelity and devotion.” 


In his second address, President 
Parsons spent the entire time in in 
terpreting the philosophical and edu- 
cational theories upon which the col 
lege was established. To those who 
are more or less acquainted with the 
history olf Indiana State Normal it is 
a well-known fact that the Hegelian 
philosophy exerted a prolound intlu- 
ence upon the first President, \W. A. 
lones, and several of the early facul- 
ly members. Jones was a dis¢ iple and 
lriend of WW. T. Harris, who at that 
time was Superintendent of Schools 
at Saint Louis, Missouri, and was a 
craduate of the (Oswego, New York, 
Normal School. This institution was 
tinctured strongly with Hegel's phi- 
losophy and furnished many ol the 
early professors to Indiana State Nor 
State Normal 
America. Both 
W. T. Harris and President Parsons 


attest to the act thal President Jones 


mal and lo other 


Schools throughout 


“made a more distinct and positive 
cHort to lound the work of Indiana 


\t. . 
State Normal upon a preconceived 
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system ol philosophy and psychology 
than did most Normal Schools.” 


The essence of that philosophy as 
applied to the new school by Jones 
and his colleagues was that by a 
thorough study of the academic sub 
jects and a caretul analysis of mental 
processes, methods of — instruction 
could be determined with a oreal de- 
scientilic An old 
that this 


campus Many years ago was the sum- 


oree o} accuracy, 


saving was current upon 
mation of this doctrine —"“Vhe fact in 
the subject, the law in the mind, the 
method as the product. Stated a lit- 
tle dillerently. the theory of this Nor- 
Si hool 


but « losely related doctrines as essen- 


mal embrac ed four distinct 


tial to a teacher's preparation. lhese 
were: 


“First. a thorough organic knowl 
edge ol the subject or subjec ts to be 
taught: second, a knowledge of the 
human mind involving the mental 
processes by which knowledge of a 
subjec t-matter ts ac quired, with the 
laws controlling these processes: 
third, a systematic, orderly method 
this 


knowledge of subjec t-matter and of 


of instruction derived from 


the being to be taught: fourth, an 
extended period of actual practice 
in teaching in a school. organized 
lor the purpose and in which these 
rationally derived methods of in 
struction could not only be tested, 
Lut become the habitual and reou 
lar proce edure with the teacher.” 


In the light of more recent educa 
tional research and whatever contri- 
bution modern psychology and phi 
losophy of education have made to 
the area of teacher education, il ap- 
pears to many ol us today that the 
thoroughness with which subject- 
matter was analyzed and taught was 
probably pushed to an extreme in the 
early days of the institution. Even 
President Parsons, who was identi- 
fied with the College forty-seven ol 
its hilty vears, commented twenty-live 


ago that. “Although the thor- 


years ag 
ough, organic, deeply intensive study 
and mastery of a limited range of 
subjects as carried on in the early 
normal schools was of the highest 
the 


question whether a larger range ol 


value, it at least leaves open 


subjects — a more liberal scholarship 


— would not in the end contribute 
more largely to the teacher's success 
and ellicien¢ y. 

But in spite of modern day criti- 
cisms, those of us who have had the 
studying Ss ientitically 
the first 


will be compelled to 


opportunity ol 
the 
achieved here 
admit that the 


who wenl out from these halls to ren- 


results of lifty years 


thousands of teachers 


der distinct service to American edu 
cation, possessed a thorough scholar- 
ship in the subjects they were pre- 
pared to teach, and were equipped 
habits 


prod edures that were the result of sci- 


with elective teaching and 
entilic study, rather than guess work 
(as has been too often the case with 
some teachers). It is also worthy of 
note that from the beginning Indiana 
State Normal had a campus s¢ hool 
lor the purpose of observation, dem- 


onstration, and student teaching. 


In concluding his historic address. 
President Parsons said: 

“The school will enter upon the 

second hall century of its career 


with an honorable. worthy history 
behind it. It cannot say with the 


Apostle of Old, ‘l have finished my 

course, for larger fields of useful- 

ness are yet ahead of it; but it can 

truthfully declare, ‘Il have fought a 

sood light. | have kept the faith.” 

With this brief review of the fifti- 
eth anniversary celebration, held Jan- 
uary 6-9, 1920, we shall turn to the 
last twenty-live vears. But belore do- 
ing so, we salute Presidents Jones. 
Brown. and Parsons. together with 
that host of great fac ulty members, 
and the thousands of poor, hard work- 
ing oraduates who have enriched the 
schools of Indiana, America and the 
world. | emphasize the word “poor. 
there because President Parsons once 
made a statement that these early stu- 
dents could make a dollar go farther 
than any gréup of people he ever 
knew. 

The 
was a flitting climax to the unparal- 
leled William 


Wood Parsons. He completed thirty- 


Semi-Centennial celebration 


administration of 


six years as President of his beloved 
Alma the 


y . . 
year, 1921. What an interesting fact 
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that as a hoy he walked into these 
halls the first day they were opened. 
and that during the first fifty years of 
its history he was connected with it 
for forty-seven. |L_ ooking at his work 
twenty-tive years later it would be 
difficult to overestimate its importance 
to this institution and to the cause of 


He 


was succeeded by l_Linnaeus N. Hines 


teacher education everywhere. 
whose administration extended to Ju 
ly 1, 1933. At the time of the semi 
centennial the physical plant consist- 
ed of six buildings — the Main Build. 
ing, Fast Hall, Library, The Training 
School, Science Hall, and the Indus 
trial Arts and Vocational Building. 
[uring President Hines’ administra 
tion, the Physical Education Build- 
ing, The Book Store, Women’s Resi- 
Hall, the Plant 
were added. 


In 1929, the State Normal ollicially 


denc e and Power 


came to an end and was succeeded 
by Indiana State Teachers College. 
During this period the A.B. B.S... 
M.A... and MLS.. degrees were orantl 
ed. The curriculum was much extend- 
ed and the institution was accredited 
by the North Central Association, the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, and the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. The insti- 
tution also became a member olf the 
American Council on Education. For 
many years belore 1929, the Muncie 
Normal was operated as the Eastern 
Division of the State Normal. At that 
time the two institution were sepa- 
rated, and the Muncie Normal be- 
came the Ball State Teachers College. 

[uring the succeeding vears down 
to the present, the two colleges have 
the State 


Teachers College Board composed of 


been administered by 
four appointees of the Governor of 
Indiana and the State Superintend 
ent of Pubic Instruction as an ex- 
olficio 


brought a wealth of public-school ex- 


member. President Hines 
perience to his work and guided the 
college during the years of srowth 
The 


reached a high peak and the college 


and expansion. enrollment 
in reality became an institution with 
a well-rounded liberal arts curricu- 


lum, both on the undergraduate and 


10 


oraduate level, taught from the teach- 
er education standpoint. 

He was a tireless worker and, un- 
lortunately, sacriliced his health in an 
eHort to achieve the ambitious goals 
that he had set for the College. The 
condition of his health compelled him 
to retire in July, 1933, and the Col- 
lege Board then asked President L. A. 
Pittenger, of Ball State Teachers Col 
lege to act as interim president until a 
new executive could be selected. 

President Pittenger, with the assis 
tance of Dean J. W. Jones and Harry 
E-lder, Registrar, made a survey of the 
College containing re« ommendations 
This 


Was helplul to the new executive in 


lor tuture improvement. work 
setting his bearings and establishing 


his educational and administrative 
polis ies. President Pittenger acted un 
lil January, 1934, when the present 
incumbent assumed his duties. 

The speaker will Say very little con- 
cerning the developments at the Col- 
the last 


Twenty live years ago the College 


lege during eleven 


= 


years. 


Lad six buildings: today there are 


fourteen, including the new Labora- 


tory School, with an enrollment of 


approximately 850 students ranging 
the 


senior high school: the Student Un 


from. the kindergarten through 
ion Building: the Fine Arts Building: 


Walden Hall: Hall: the 


College lodge: and the new Physic al 


Parsons 
Education and athletic lield on East 
Wabash. Many other improvements 
have been made in the physic al plant 
and equipment of the College which 


will not be enumerated here. 


In the matters of broadening the 
course ol study and securing more 
adequate tinancing. considerable pro 
sress has been made. The only reason 
for the mention of these latter devel- 
opments is to give fitting recognition 
to those who have had such a large 
part in bringing them about. At this 
point, | wish to express the sincere 
appreciation of the College to the 
Governor of Indiana, the State Bud- 
cel Committee, and the General As- 
semblies for the careful consideration 
that they have given to the financial 


and educational needs of our Institu- 


lion. Too much credit cannot be Giy- 
en to the excellent College Board. 
composed of John H. Heller, W. F. 
Robert M. Critchfield 
George E. Ball, and Superintendent 
C. T. Malan. At all times this Board 


has been prolessional, constructive 


on . 
L ronin., 


and just in its decisions. It has always 
been willing to approve any proposal 
that will increase the standing and ef. 
bic iency of our two State Teachers 
Colleges. lJnder their direc tion there 
has been no unjust dismissal of 
worthy emplovees, no attempt to in- 
terlere with the academic freedom of 
that 


might be considered unethical or un- 


prolessors, and no single acl 
professional. This is not a conven. 
tional and careless statement but it is 
an utterance of simple fact. A very 
large part of the credit for the pro- 
OFreSs of these two State Institutions 


must be oiven to this excellent Board 


ol Trustees. It is possible that in the 


me + 


pasl other Boards have been equally 
ellicient. It is sale to say, however. 
that none have been better. 
Another sroup olf men that deserve 
the highest praise is the Indiana State 
Teachers College Foundation Board 
of Directors. This group Is composed 
of Crawlord 


Failey, Anton Hulman, Jr., George 





Benjamin Blumberg. 


ead 


©). Dix (who is also our College al- 
lorney) W. N. Cox. Jr.. Pearle Al- 
len. Charles Newlin, Paul Bogart, 
W. F. Marshall. 


and John Verhorst. The following de- 


Cronin, Leonard 
ceased members were most helpful 
and loval supporters of the College: 
Bruce Failey, W. N. Cox, Sr., Nick 
Filbeck. George Schall, and W. M. | 
Nlvers, Sr. 


failed in their moral backing and {i- 


-_ 


These men have never 


—_—- 


nancial support. During the past ten | 
years they have helped the College 


and 


otherwise lo secure several hundred | 


through — their personal gilts 
thousands of dollars to meet its OTOW: | 
ing needs. No institution of higher 
learning has a more loval group of | 
helpers and supporters than these. | 

Credit must also be given to our) 
thousands of loyal Alumni. Wher | 
President Parsons was speaking | 
lwenty live years ago he said that he | 


had known more or less intimately 
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almost all of the 35.000 students who 
had attended Indiana State. Since 
that time an additional 35,000 stu- 
dents have been added, making a 
total of 110,000 


mately, who have attended this Coll- 


students, approxi- 
lege. A large number of these have 
attained unusual distinction and have 
thereby reflected glory upon their Al- 
ma Mater. It should be noted at this 
time that Boards, Foundations, loval 
Alumni, and Presidents only set the 
stage and supply the proper environ- 
ment and conditions under which 
learning can take place. The real 
Leart of any educational institution is 
its faculty. 

In years past, and today, lrequent 
reference has been made to the great 
personalities and teachers of vester- 
day. This is very proper and _ fitting, 
but it must not be construed to mean 
that the greal prolessors all helong lo 
the past. There are many on our stall 
loday who rank favorably with the 
best of vesterday. These men and 
women have studied faithfully, have 
experienc ed deeply. and have traveled 
widely in order thal they might bring 
the very best to our students of today. 
They have worked diligently and har 
moniously lo keep the standard of in 
struction up to the highest possible 


Whatever 


achieved by 


point. success has been 
Indiana State over the 
vears musl he attributed in large part 
to the strong faculty members who 
the 


molded the characters of our students. 


have illuminated minds and 

Soon alter the present incumbent 
was selected to take up his work here, 
the venerable scholar and gentleman, 
William Lowe Bryan, asked him to 
come to his ollice. When the invita 
lion Was accepted, President Bryan 
said: ““The contribution that Indiana 
State Teachers College has made to 
American Education must be pre- 
served in a well-written history of the 


As 


deeply interested in the institution 


institution. who has heen 


one 
that you are to serve, | am urging you 
lo see that this is done.” | am happy 
to announce to President Emeritus 
Bryan, (who has been the inspiration 
of so many of us here today). and to 


all of you, that this is being well done 
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by the able historian, alumnus and 
former faculty member (both here and 
at Indiana) Dr. W. O. Lynch. | have 
read the chapters as they have come 
lrom his pen and | do not hesitate to 


predict that neither you nor Dr. Bry 





Invocation 
lord God. Father of all meti., 


as we gather here for this seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary celebration 
of this institution we are mind 
ful of Thy many blessings unto 
us. We are especially conscious 
of the privileges of education 
We 


recognize, O God, that our de 


that Thou hast given us. 


mocracy has prospered because 
our schools have fostered Thy 
precepl that not by might nor 
by strength but by the spirit of 
truth does a civilization prevail. 
We thank Thee. O God. for 
this institution, for the culture, 
lor the beauty. lor the dignity 
and the wisdom that it has qen 
erated. With reverent apprecta 
tion we call to mind those of its 
leaders, its teachers, and its stu 
dents who have qone forth from 
these hall to enrich America. 
We pray, O Cod, that in the 
world that is to follow this war 
the principles that are taught 
here will be embodied as a new 
way of life. May the light and 
the learning that issue from the 
colleges of our land flood our 
country with brightness and re 
veal the pathways lo Thy king 
dom of peace and justice and 


happiness. Amen. 
— Rassr Leonarp J. Mervis | 
Temple Israel | 


Terre Haute. Indiana 











an will be disappointed with the re- 
sults. This volume will probably he 
off the press late in the vear and will 
be available to all of you who wish 
il. 

Although later recognition will be 


given to the heroic men and women 


from this College who have gone out 
to the military camps and across the 
seas to light on land, in the air, on 
the sea, and under the sea, for human 
1.800 ol 


would he 


freedom 


them ) 


(approximately 
our recognitions 
wholly incomplete without mention- 
ing them in this address. So far as we 
know at this moment lifts one have 
paid the supreme sacrilice, eight oth 
ers are missing in action, and eleven 
have been prisoners of war. | wish to 
say to our heroes of World War Il, 
with Robert G. Ingersoll, who was 
then relerring to Civil War veterans, 
“We have only cheers for the living 
and tears lor the dead.” Our college 
is proud that it has had a small part 
in training naval aviators and general 
deck naval olficers lor this oreal war, 
as well as furnishing the general 
training tor hundreds of others. 

Belore closing this wholly inade 
quate review of the work of Indiana 
State Teachers College | feel impelled 
to say a few words about the impor 


of the the 


vears. lhe thing that is uppermost inp 


lance teacher in future 
the minds and hearts of all of us at 
this moment is a speedy peace lor us, 
our children, our children’s children, 
and all the peoples of the earth. Per- 
haps most of the persons living today 
are agreed on the desirability of that 
coal. All of us are nol agreed on just 
how it is to be accomplished. A 
strong world organization, with all of 
its functions and ramilications will 
play an important part in attaining 
this coal. But those of us who have 
done much thinking on the subject 
realize that a world organization is 
only an instrument that will be inef- 
lective unless it is wielded with intel 
ligence, with justice, with tolerance, 
with a sympathetic understanding, 
and a passionate desire for better and 
happier living for all humanity. In 
the 


dream of "peace on earth and good 


short, we must make ancient 
will toward men’ a reality. Many fac- 
tors will enter into the realization of 
this dream and aspiration if it is ever 
brought about. In its accomplishment. 
it is my seasoned judgment that no 
individual will have a greater part 


than the teacher. 
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When the totalitarians wished to 
set out upon their ungodly mission ot 
seizing the real estate of the world 
and making all peoples their slaves 
they turned to the most elective in 
strument for accomplishing their pur 
poses. They reasoned we must have 
a large, physically strong, mentally 
alert, and thoroughly devoted body 
of men who will be superior to any 
others on earth. They must be trained 
to the nth degree in military strategy, 
military skill, and fanatic zeal to a 
given ideology. The milk of human 
kindness must be drained to the last 
drop from their minds and from their 
souls, in order that they Can surpass 
the wildest beasts of the fields in the 
performans e of their atrocious crue! 


Bul “Our 


young men are nol like this: they re 


lies. the wise one. said, 
vere God, they have been taught to 
be kind and helpful to others. They 
have inherited a rich culture of litera- 
lure, art. music, religion, natural sci. 
social science, none olf 


ence, and 


which are directed toward such a 
task.” Then the dictator said, “We 
musl destroy the culture of our fore- 
fathers: we will sit on God's throne 
and cast him aside: we will put to 
death any who oppose us and we will 
remake our schools to do the job we 
want done.” “Ah, yes, they said, “it 
is impossible to produce such a vast 
body of young men and women who 
can carry out our mission unless we 
Start to prepare them when they first 
enter school and keep up such train- 
ing until they are strong enough and 
mature enough to fight: and so they 
turned over this huge job to the 
teacher. 

If any one doubts the validity of 
this statement let him peruse the text- 


books 


Crermany and other totalitarian coun- 


used by school children in 
tries during the period from about 
1020 to 1935. Then let him answer 
the question, “Has the performance of 
the axis soldiers in this war indicated 
that 


trained individuals. or has it revealed 


they were weak and poorly 
a thoroughness of training in the art 
of destruction and cruelty that has 
lseen unsurpassed in the history of 


the world?” 


12 


totalitarian leaders 


But the 


said. “ [hese trained soldiers will not 


wise 


be able to complete the job we have 
lor them unless we oive them tools of 
that 


They must have the most death-deal 


destruction will be irresistible. 
ing instruments at their disposal that 
the 


ceive. And again the wise consult 


human imagination can con- 
ants said we must turn to education. 
(Our scientists must turn their entire 
eHorts toward devising and inventing 


(ur 


chemists, mathematics teachers, pro- 


these instruments. physic ists, 


fessors of language, geographers, 
economists, ves, we must put all of 
our teachers and research workers to 
the task. And the teachers of the na- 
tions indoctrinated the young chil 
dren with destructive ideologies, drew 


the 


promising lads, taught them to play 


oul inventive genius ol their 
with war machines in order that they 
would be ready lor the greal day 


the 


nounce: CGret ready: we are about to 


when oreal leader should an 
march across the borders of our weak 
and decadent neighbors. | We 


hear the clink. clink. clink. of the 


goose step this morning, as that first 


Call 


wild orgy started. Such. in brief. was 
the task perlormed by teachers in to 
talitarian countries. 

The question that | would ask the 
world today is this: “If teachers can 
prepare a generation lor such elective 
and ruthless warlare, can they not al 
so prepare a generation to live happi 


I} the 


answer to this question is yes, (as 


I, and peacetully together?” 


lhelieve it to he) an overwhelming re- 
sponsibility rests upon governments, 
citizens, and teacher education insti 
the 


What kind of preparation musl these 


tutions in all parts of world. 
teachers have to do this job ? In the 
time alloted for this address | can 
only mention without elaboration 
three or lour things. 

First, prospective teachers must be 
selected from our young people. who 


the best 


physically, and morally that our na 


represent intellectually. 
tion aHords. The task of educating 
the next generation in lndiana and 
America is too crucial to be turned 


over to any but the best. The only 





wav thal representatives ol the ables 
of our youth can be drawn into teach. 
er-training institutions is through 9 
systematic and wholehearted CO-oper- 
ation with the teachers of the public 
must 


schools. They encourage ‘nol 


only those who have shown evidence 
ol hioh intelligence, bul young people 
who have excellent health, kind and 
co-operative personalities, and vouth 
who love children. The public must 


also assist us by providing adequate 


linane ial rewards lor the best. I. there . 


any sood reason why a tirst class | 


teacher should not receive equal com. 
pensation with a first class worker in 
any trade or profession? 

Second, every prospective teacher 
should have a chance to acquire a 


broad. rich. seneral education. His 


scholarship should be excellent. al. | 


though not too intensive in a narrow 


lield of subject matter in the under. 


sraduale vears. very teacher for to- | 


should have some under. 


the 


languages, social sciences, fine arts. 


HOrFONW 


standing of natural — sc iences. 
and practical arts. The kind of schol 
arship that | am thinking ot is nota 
thorough mastery of an unlimited 
mass ol unrelated and dead facts, but 
a living, organi knowledge ol related 


truths, facts, ideas, principles, and 


laws which oives one a broad under. | 


stading of how these truths may be 
used in proper relationships in help- : 
ing us solve the problems that con- 
front us day by day. Such under 
standings would oive teachers the 
hasis for discovering new truths and | 
placing proper values upon them. 
Third, the teacher must be a well. j 
rounded personality. By this 1 mean 
that she should be emotionally stable 
well poised and balanced, and shoul 


think. feel. and act as a consisten| 





personality unit. In my judgment, i 
is at this point that teacher educeliest 
as well as other kinds ol education, 


failed. 


loo frequently, have asumed that the 


has olten largely Educators! 
acquisition of knowledge is the non 
plus ulira. They have quoted olibl 
“The Truth shall make you free.” Bu 
Christ knew that truth is an irresis| 
tible. freeing agent, only when it i 


loved and properly used. He als 
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Csuts 


Knew that knowledge is impotent un 
less it is put to use. We have made 
the mistake of assuming that knowl 
edge is the end of education. Conse- 
quently, the emotional life has been 
neglected. ll} we expect the next gen 
eration to use their knowledge lor 
building a better world rather than 
destroying civilization, the emotional 
and spiritual lile ol young people 
must he cultivated. There are some 


that shy lrom anything that 


Lid 


vou see the picture in the paper last 


away 
represents emotion or feeling. 
Sunday morning ol old “Blood and 
who had just returned home 
from the terrible destruction of his 


like a 


child because of the tremendous wel 


armored divisions, weeping 
come accorded him by his neighbors 
and fellow citizens’ If one who has 
seen so much hardship, sullering, and 
death, cannot relrain, let us not be 
ashamed il a little leeling wells up 
occasionally and causes our eves to 
overtlow. 

The feelings of kindness, helpful 
ness, and a sense of justice and right 
must be developed and tied up with 
deeds of kindness, helpfulness, and 
co-operation lor the common good 
through daily experience. lay | illus 
trate an instance of such teaching. 
Nlany vears ago as County Superin 
tendent of Schools in Southern Indi 


little 


school on a beautiful fall afternoon. 


ana, | came to a one-room 
The school was located on a hill in 
the midst of majestic maples, oaks, 
poplars, and walnut trees — those 
master creations of the plant kingdom. 
The symphony ol color displayed by 
the trees furnished the kind of les- 


that 


have as a part ol his heritage. 


son in.=sart every child should 
Upon coming nearer to the school 
discovered that it was recess time. 


that the 


were playing croquet with the zest of 


and teacher and children 
children in a rural environment. By 
their own efforts they had leveled off 
a strip of ground and made it into a 
ol the 


came a small hoy of aboul nine years 


croquet court. In the midst 
of age had his foot upon his croquet 
ball ready to SWING a mighty blow 


with the mallet in order to send his 
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opponent s ball as far away as pos- 
sible. He brought the mallet down 
with all his might, but missed the 
ball and hit the shin of a large hoy 
about fourteen vears ol age. 

| watched caretully the behavior of 
the two boys lor | realized that a 
learning situation was at hand that 
was pregnant with possibilities. The 
large boy writhed in pain as he 
danced on one foot, and then a verbal 
explosion took place. li appeared that 
the little hoy was in danger of his 
lile. The little offender walked up to 
the large boy and said, “I'm sorry, | 
didn't mean to hit vou. [The teacher, 
in the meantime, had walked over to 
the boy who was hurt and had laid 
his hand gently upon his shoulder. 
He uttered no word but looked into 
the lace of the boy as il to say, Put 
voursell in the little boy's pla e. The 
storm began to subside, the tensed 
muscles laxed. and the large hoy said, 
lalteringly, “| forgive you, | know you 
didn't mean to do it.” After recess | 
observed the seography and spelling 
lessons of the dillerent classes but | 
had a deep-seated feeling upon de- 
parting trom the school that the great 
est lesson | had observed that day 
was the lesson of self-mastery on the 
playground. 

Somehow or other we must sur- 
round our young people with an en- 
vironment of social experiences where 
they can pul their knowledge to use 
in meeting everyday problems of liv- 
ing, and thereby enrich their crowing 
personalities. The knowledge is more 
apt to be held in usable form if it is 
taught in relationship to human prob- 
lems. If | were a Phsyics teacher 
Newton's third 


every action there is a like reaction, 


teaching law, “for 
| should want my students to under- 
stand how this law operates in the 
propelling of jet and ro¢ ket planes. 
and the importance of the use of this 
law for the detriment or betterment of 
lumanity. In teaching the oreal dis- 
covery of Louis Pasteur, | should 
want the student to understand the 
oreal emotional struggle that was O- 
ing on in the heart of Pasteur and the 
oreal responsibility that was his in 


deciding whether to let the little boy 


who had been bitten by the mad dog 
die or to take the chance that this 
vaccine might save his life. Knowl 
edge is apt to become dead, useless 
knowledge. unless it is emotionalized 
by atttaching it to feelings of good 
ness, kindness, and helpfulness to hu 
manity. Al the present time we have 
enough knowledge to enable us to 
live happily in this world if the peo- 
ple only want badly enough to live 
happily together. 

NI, fourth and last point has to do 
with how feelings are cultivated and 
enriched; how learning takes place, 
and how eventually that rounded-out 
personality cames about. There are 
two important factors in this process 
— the child's experiences in and out 
of school, and his teachers. If we ex- 
pect children to reach their maximum 
self-realization they must have the 
opportunity to grow and develop ina 
rich and wholesome enviroment. 
Such an environment will include the 
out-ol-doors and the open country alt 
their best. Every child should experi- 
ence all of the sights, sounds, smells, 
and touches of the lields, meadows, 
and woodlands. He should have a 
chance to react to all of the wonders 
and beauties of the plant, the animal, 
and the mineral kingdoms. What is 
more important, he must have the ex- 
perience of playing and working with 
other children. Here he will get his 
basic insights into human nature and 
will learn the fine art of living hap- 
pily and ellectively with others. 

He has a right to grow up ina 
l:ome where there is a spirit of under- 
standing, kindness, and love: a home 
that is supplied with physical com- 
forts, good books, the products of the 
practical and fine arts; and most of 
all a home that stimulates industry, 
responsibility, the spirit of democracy, 
and the spiritual realities. Of course, 
in adition to all of these his experi- 
ences will include manifold activi- 
ties of the neighborhood, the com- 
munity, the church, and the school. 
All of these are experiences that are 
basic to personal and social develop- 
ment which is the desirable outcome 


of both formal and informal learning. 


Such an environment as | have de. 
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scribed provides many teachers for 
the young, but none are more impor- 
tant than the formal teachers — the 
child's school teachers. In an earlier 
part of this address | suggested that 
the teacher for the postwar world 
must have a good general education. 
must be endowed with an excellent 
mind, a_ strong, healthy body, and 
must possess a well-rounded person 
ality. | should like to add a word 
about the type of professional train- 
ing she should have. 

Her protessional training should 
be such as to make her an “‘educa- 
tional doctor.” By this | mean that 
she should be adequately qualilied to 
counse! and guide the growing child 
in his mental, moral, general, and 
physical development in the same 
way that the medical man guides and 
belps the individual to enjoy the best 
possible health. As the teacher be- 
comes acquainted with her pupils she 
must become as expert as possible in 
diagnosing their mental habits and 
procedures, their emotional tenden- 
< ies and conflicts, and their physic al 
strengths and weaknesses. 

As she looks into the faces of her 
pupils from day to day, she must be 
able to evaluate their progress toward 
wholesome growth and development. 
As she discovers those who are not 
making satisfactory progress she must 
be abe to understand why they are 
being retarded. Then she must know 
what remedies to apply to remove the 
difficulties 


Oress. In other words. she must he an 


and restore normal pro- 


educational doctor. 


Professional training in our uni- 


versities and colleges today is giving 
adequate help in educating such 
teachers. No 


how learned she may he. can meet 


teacher, regardless of 
the requirements of the new world 
unless she knows how a child's life 
comes about, grows, and develops: 
and unless she understands the influ- 
ences that play upon it for good or 
evil: and then. after knowing these 
things, is able to guide him efficiently 
on the higher path of development. 
With your pardon [ will close with 
one more personal illustration. Five 


or SIX years ago | went back to my 
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home town, the little town of Mitchell, 
Indiana, for a short vacation. pon 
reaching the town I| learned that one 
ol my old teacher friends was at the 
point of death. One of this venerable 
teacher s neighbors then said that he 
was out to see the sick man and that 
he had expressed a desire to see me. 
immediately hopped into my car and 
drove down the road west from 
Mitchell for about six or eight miles 
and into the farm home of this grand 
old teacher of other days in Lawrence 
County. His wile had recently gone 
on before him and there was no one 
at home except his son. On that par- 
ticular day when I arrived the son 
was out in the cornlield. As I looked 
through the window, I| saw this sentle 
and kind person lying on a cot with 
a pillow under his head and a bucket 
ol water, a dipper and a box of crack- 
ers near him. The room was barren 
and uninviting. As | knocked on the 
door, he slowly raised his head with 
the help of his cane and said, “Come 
in. 

When | went in | was not certain 
that he would recognize me but in a 
little time he raised up; and as he did 
so his face lighted up with a great 
smile. He said, “You don’t know how 
happy | am to see you. | have been 
sick but haven't thought much about 
that: | have been thinking about those 
wondertul days down there at the lit 
tle Connely Switch School and the 
(seorgia School. How well | remem- 
ber those little children that I used to 
take out into the woods on the beau- 
tilul spring and fall days to study the 
trees, the insects, the flowers, and the 
birds out in their natural environ- 
ments: where we watched the cater- 
pillar in its development from _ its 
crude larva stage until it spread oul 


its artistic wings and flew away as a 


beautiful monarch butterfly. Those 


days of great happiness are with me 
today. You know, during the pasl few 
weeks there have been scores of peo- 
ple coming to see me and for the first 
time | realized that | had done some 
sood. | must have done a lot if what 
they said was true, because these men 
and women, now fathers, and moth- 


Ts, and some ol them even grand- 


fathers and orandmothers. came and 
reminded me of some kind little deed. 


that they 


had helped them to live a more useful 


some act committed said 
and happy life.” 


Then he 


just about ready, | think, to close my 


said, “You know. am 


lear hing career, but if | were a young 
man again, and had the opportunity, 
| should like to experience again the 
satisfaction and thrill of leading chil- 
dren along the way of life to richer 
self-realization. There is a great sat- 
istaction, and an inward happiness 
that comes to me as these people from 
all of the communities around here 
come in and remind me that my life 
has been helpful to them.” And what 
greater recognition could anyone 
wish than the recognition given to 
Billy MeNabb by his former school 
children. Not long alter these remarks 
he departed from his beloved friends 


_. As I walked to 


my car that day something within me 


and community . 


Was Saying, “There is a truly great 
because ol his 
had had 


practically no schooling: but oreat 


teacher: nol oreal 


scholarship. because he 
because the little children clung to 
his garments as he went among them: 
oreal because he led them into the 
ways of science and nature, taught 
them to read, opened up the great 
storehouses of knowledge and culture. 
and was always their faithful suide. 
He was a modern Pestalozzi.” 

Vly friends, the plea that I make 
this morning Is that we mav be able 
to produce great teachers: with great 
scholarship, yes. but with an emo- 
tional life that is well developed and 
well integrated; teac hers who can put 
their feelings and their knowledge in- 
to action for the betterment of hu- 
manity. Such teachers are the main 


dependence for a better world. 








DO YOU KNOW ... 
1870. State 


Teachers College has graduated 


Since Indiana 
over OO men and women who 


have since attained national 


prominence in their chosen pro 


fession. 
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Suecasstul Living: With of 


Without Honors 


Harry V. Wann 


Head, Department of Foreiqn Languages 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Dr. Wann_ is recognized for his 
versatility and general excellence in 
many pursutls. He is an able linguist. 
a trained journalist, and finds time 
to do remarkable feats of photography. 
Dr. Wann is the author of several 
books on the teaching of French, as 
well as numerous contributions — to 
professional journals. In addition, he 
partictpales actively in leading cul 
tural and professional associations. 
For the pasl several years his biogra 
phy has been chronicled in \Wuo’'s 
\Wuo ww American EpucatTION. 

This address was qiven al the Hon 
ors Day convocation of Jubilee week 
at which time various awards ance 
honors are conferred on graduates 
and other students who have merited 
special recognition. 


Since this is Honor Day, the sub- 
ject of “honors” is uppermost in our 
minds. | had always supposed that | 
understood all of the connotations of 
the word “‘hon- 
or, but had 
never looked it 
up in the dic- 
tionary. | have 
recently done so. 
and here, in 
part, is what | 
lound: 

l Respects 





blended with 
some degree of reverence; esteem due 
to worth or exalted merit of any kind: 
deferential approbation or admira- 
(ion. 

2. Personal title to high respect or 
esteem: a controlling sense of what is 
right, true and due: probity of feeling 
or conduct, often applied specilically 


lo loyalty or courage in men, and 
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chastity in women, as virtues of the 


highest consideration. 


And, a little farther on, this defini 
tion: a manitestation or token of es 
teem: a mark ol respect, distinction 
or high consideration. In this latter 
sense it is frequently used in the plu 


ral: for instance, today, certain hon- 


ors are being bestowed upon some ol 


you. 


The delinition ran on and = on, 
through several columns of fine print, 
with respect to the connotations and 
extended meanings of the word. But 
we are principally interested in the 
lirst three uses cited. Honor is esteem 
which we have deserved and won be- 
cause we have within us, or have de- 
veloped within us, a thing known by 
the same name, but which is a char 
acteristic, an attitude toward life. 
When the possession of this charac- 
teristic tas won for us an expression 
of commendation on the part of our 
lellows. they sometimes, by common 
consent, decide to conler on us a fit- 
ting and olten a tangible symbol of 
their approval. if you haven't the sec- 
ond kind of honor, you will not be 
worthy of the first. and hence can 
hardly expect to receive the third. 

All of the implications of the word 
“honor, Crow oul of the nature of 
man. Being the creature that he is. 
he craves approval of his kind. The 
reasons tor this are bound up in the 
evolution of our civilization. Back in 
the days ol the cave man this desire 
lor admiration was probably non- 
existent, or least quite embryonic. 
Food, shelter, and a mate, those were 


the primordial urges. But ever since 


the dawn ol civilization as we know 
it, man has been interested in rewards 
of two basic kinds; the material and 
the — spiritual. Fortunately lor the 
world, they have olten been inter 


twined. 


Not all of us will be ric hl, reward 
ed for our efforts on the material side: 
nol only shall we not have deserved 
it. but we lind ourselves unequally 
equipped with the talents and_ re 
sources which win those rewards. On 
the other hand, not all of us will 
achieve the spiritual rewards which 
we yearn lor, il by spiritual rewards 
we insist on meaning the plaudits of 
society. In neither case, however, does 
this mean that we are, therefore, de 
nied the attainment of our goal ol 
successtul living. We are the artisans 
of our own destinies. regardless ot 
whether society deigns to take Cog 
nizance of us or not. 

The urge to seek spiritual rewards 
rather than material ones has always 
advantages. 


When I say this. | am aware that | 


had certain distinct 
am harping on an old theme. | know 
that the materialist, the seeker after 
things, looks pityingly down upon the 
seeker alter spiritual values. A good, 
thick steak is sought alter, these days. 
by even the most spiritual-minded, if 
they have the requisite points. You 
cant eat honors. You can't drink es- 
teem. Yet the spiritual values have a 
staying power that the material things 
do not seem to have. | am convinced 
of this from long observation of men 
and women in various walks of life. 
| believe that those who spend their 
lives in the service of humanity, in 
the moulding of character and the ac- 
quisition of intellectual treasures. 
achieve a serenity and a satisfaction 
that are not the lot of the mere seeker 
alter things. Vere things. of whatever 
sort. can so easily get away from you. 
whether through taxation, disaster or 
folly. But intellectual and moral val 
wes can never be taken from you, 
short of insanity or death itself. Fill 
your heart and your head, and do not 


\VOrry about your Himsy pockets. 


But, you may say, many tinancially 


successtul men have heen Greal bene- 
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factors of society. That is true. Pur- 


suit of intangible values does not pre- 
clude success of a material sort. Ma- 
terial success is very often but the by- 
product of service to society. If it is 
not, it is empty success. Witness the 
unhappy millionaire who erects a 
mausoleum to his own memory. He 
is all too sure how soon he will be 


forgotten. 


Suppose we grant that it is desir- 
able to seek honor rather than mere 
things, if we are to be really content 
ed. How are we to SO about it to de- 


serve honor / 


In the first plac e, as | have already 
suggested, dictionary delinition num- 
ber one leads straight to dictionary 
delinition number two. Without mer- 
it, there can be no approbation; and 
without character, there is little likeli- 
hood ol lasting merit. Like the Bibli 
cal house that was built upon a rock, 
merit must have a firm foundation. 
Honor comes usually as a result of 
successlul living. 

The first requisite to successtul liv- 
ing is, it seems to me, the overcoming 
of what Henri Bordeaux called “The 
Fear of Living. It is something even 
more terrible, because more insidious, 
than the fear of death. Of course, 
most young people fear death; that is 
instinctive. Most older people who 
have achieved a philosophy of life 
have long since lost their fear of 
death. But many of them have not 
lost their fear of living. Fear of living 
is that lurking cowardice in us which 
makes us afraid to face the implica- 
tions of our everyday living and make 
sensible decisions with regard to 
them. There are many forms of the 
fear of living, but it seems to me that 
the first thing we must do is to rid 
ourselves of this malady, and learn to 
face life realistically, with complete 
calmness and reasonableness. Once 
we have reached this point of view, 
and can contemplate serenely the 
business of living, there can be no 
sreat fear of dying. Our souls are our 
own. No one can harm them, ever. 
Our bodies are mere shells that mat- 
ter little alter all. It is a realization of 


this fact that has led thousands of our 
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young people to make the supreme 
sacrifice without inching. 

Once we have conquered the tear 
ol living and have founded our lives 
upon the solid rock of spiritual val- 
ues, the next thing that we have to 
learn is that honor is usually not the 
result of seeking. It just comes, as the 
reward for service. If you seek it too 
assiduously, it may turn out to be il. 
lusive. In Martinez Sierra's beautiful 
Pastoral, 


wandering far alield in his quesl lor 


dramatic poem, Alcino is 
“la reina Sol.” the queen of happi- 
ness. He passes by the cottage of 
Rosa Maria, and she joins him in his 
quest. They have many joys together 
but always he is too intent on his 
search for the queen of happiness to 
pay very much attention to his com- 
pany. Alter many wanderings, Rosa 
Maria tells him sood-bye. He then re 
alizes that she was happiness herself, 
by his side, and he never had recog 
nized her until too late. So with our 
search for honor. It may take some 
unknown form; il may be dillicult to 
recognize. If we are happy in our el 
forts to serve humanity, it may be 
present all the time, if we do not 
look for it too hard in another direc 
tion. Likewise. the orealtest material 
rewards olten come to those who have 
consistently made service their goal. 
Make up your mind that, regardless 
of the vocation that you have chosen, 
you will practice it just a little more 
elficiently and devotedly than anyone 
else ever did. | once knew an ash- 
hauler who ascribed his success and 
affluence to the fact that he was the 
best ash-hauler in town, bar none. | 
knew a man who was a small-town 
banker, and who made it his goal to 
be the best banker that he knew how 
to be. His bank was the only one in 
his county that did not close its doors 
during the crisis of 1932. If you are 
soing to be a business man or wom- 
an, decide now that not only will 
your methods be such as to promise 
financial success, but that they will 
make you an honor to your communt- 
ty. If you are going to be a teacher, 
make up your mind that you are go- 
ing to be the best one in your school 


system. And if the present world con- 


ditions decree that you are to he in 
the service, you can al least set out to 
be the best ollicer or seaman in the 
Lnited States Navy. | do not mean 
thal you will easily reach any ol these 
coals, but il you once get it into your 
blood, vou will have such a wonder. 
lul time trying that it will make little 
diterence whether there is a unanim- 
ily ol opinion that you did attain it. 
lt is characteristic of those who 
have achieved through service or who 
have learned through patient eHort. 
that they become more humble and 
more human through their realization 
ol the oreal needs of humanity. and of 
their own inability to do more than 
a tiny bit to minister to them, their 
own limitations in the matter of ac- 
Cuimring all the vast store of knowledge 
that lies unconquered belore them. 
It has not been my sood fortune to 
make the personal acquaintance of 
many of the world’s so called oreat. 


but 


meeling persons whom I had held in 


recall several experiences in 
awe, that have impressed me with the 
lact that the greater people are, the 
easier they are to approach. | recall 
that the great French play wright, Eu- 
cene Brieux., lectured in Detroit while 
| was teaching at the University of 
Nic higan, vears ago. | announced to 
my French class that | was GOING over 
lo hear him talk, and ollered to take 
anvone who wanted to CO. To mv dis- 
may, the only one who accepted my 
invitation was my pooresl student, a 
boy whose French pronunciation was 
atrocious, in spite olf my best eHorts. 
But | could not back out. That eve- 
ning alter the lecture, | made my way 
through a circle ol persons, among 
them the French Consul and the Bel- 
Detroit, who were 


sian Consul al 


crowding around M. Brieux and 
questioning him. | managed to shake 
his hand, and to present my student. 
thinking that the introduction would 


But M. 


sensed nol only the boy's embarrass- 


close the incident. Brieux 
ment but also his eagerness. He made 
him sit down beside him. turning all 
his attention to him in order to pul 
him at his ease. while the more im- 


portant people waited. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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The Things Unseen 


John Vaughan 


(jraduating Senior 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Mr. Vaughan was chosen as one of 
the speakers fo representl the gradu 
ates al the Alumni-Senior Jubilee 
dinner, June sixteenth. He had been 
active in dramatics and other of the 
speech arts, and received his bacca 
laureate degree in June of this year. 


Each of us is a product of the cul. 
ture of an advanced civilization — 
the mosl advanced, we teel, the world 
has ever known. We sil here in com- 
fort, congratulating 
ourselves upon an 
evolution, which, 
we believe, must 
have reached its ul- 
timate pinnacle in 
ourselves. And vet, 
we all know in our 


that the 


whole world still shakes in the throes 


hea rts 


of a barbaric struggle which belies 
the progress which we seem to have 
made. 

In 1945, nearly 2000 vears alter the 


philosophy ol peace and spiritual 


health known as Christianity set its 
still reeks 


slaughter. Man is killing man. Man 


roots. the world with 
is subjugaling and enslaving man. 
might think in this 


way — all the carnage and destruc- 


And vel we 


tion in this war has been caused by 
the battle of two forces: the things 
seen against the things unseen. The 
United Nations have been the imper 
lect champions of the cause of the 
unseen but vital things of the spirit 
~ the beauty of the human soul from 
which the desire for freedom was 
born. The things seen, the material 
things of the physical world, were 
represented by the Axis — espe ially 
by (Germany, the oreal technocracy. 

let us walk down the streets of 


Berlin: 
September, 1945 





Berlin — where Jews were merci 
lessly tortured and killed. 


hooks 


lsurned and churches closed. 


Berlin — where oreal were 
Berlin — where the theatre degen- 
erated to a kepl showplac e for 


Nazidom s mistresses. 


Berlin — where the stolen art from 
conquered countries was held on 
display as a symbol of Hitler's 
oreatness. 

Himmler 


Berlin — where mvyopl 


and = his octopus-like Crestapo 
choked the spirit from a whole 


nation with relentless tentacles. 


Berlin ~olf the Third Reich, of 
Adolph Hitler, the Fuerher, of 
vaunted strength and glory — the 
fabled Aryan Fatherland. 


And Berlin of the 


homes. the twisted street car rails. the 


now outted 


shattered pavements. Berlin — dead 
capital of a nation worse than dead 
—a nation without hope — 
death of a mechanistic, materialistic, 


atheistic culture. 


This death calls forth from us noth- 
ing but rejoicing. We are pleased to 
be the victor, we rejoice that we have 
conquered. We _ shoulder seriously, 
vel contidently, our task of rebuilding 
and re educating. 

In the meantime, let us look to our. 
selves and our own welfare. The dead 
(Germany had once been a mighty 
How had it 


l-ecame a mighty nation by throwing 


nation. become so? Il 
overboard the humanitarian pursuits, 
the art. the music, the writing — all 
acuvity in the realm of creation from 
the spirit —~ and concentrating on the 
the material, the scientilic, and tech- 
nical aspects of learning. In all Ger- 
ran education, the cultural subjects 


were omitted and exclusive s ope giv 


en to technical training and those 
shreds ol philosophy which the head 
Nazis thought would build a new 
generation of Nazis in the safest way. 

Here in America we have won one 
war; soon we shall win another. We 
hope to win the peace. Let us not, 
while this is going on, lose sight of 
our own obligation to preserve our 
unseen heritage. Now in our Ameri 
ca, the things unseen are under at 
tack. Man, having seen the strength 
ol the material things in war, has 
nol recognized that the backbone ol 
material strength is strength of spir 
it. He has begun to lose sight of the 
power of beauty, the power of the 
arts, the power of the unseen over the 
seen. He does not realize the chances 
of loosing upon America the very 
force he has just watched go down 
in defeat. 

Why do we need to keep our arts 
cultivated? Do we need art after all? 
Did not Oscar Wilde Say, “ATL art is 
useless’? Art — and by art is meant 
the beauty created from the experi- 
ence of the human soul, in any form 
—is quite useless to fry eggs, to drill 
oil wells. or to build bridges. Art has 
little to do with our physcial comfort. 
lt can not be touched; it can not be 
seen. But it is not useless to the spirit. 
Each one of us needs some emotional 
outlet, some mode of self-expression. 
L-vervone needs something plastic 
with which to work in order to make 
his own individual spiritual master- 
piece. And as long as he has heen 
satisfied, it does not matter whether 
the world approves or even notices. 
This is art for the artist, and evervone 
is an artist in one way or another. 

There is another function of art. 
for its value is not limited to the emo- 
tional satistaction of one person. Do 
you like good music? Are you an ar- 
dent play-goer / Perhaps you like old 
china or oO regularly to the picture 
calleries? Do you read a lot? These 
are all Ways In which one can draw 
from the arts something of the emo- 
tional experience of the artist to re- 
plenish his own spirit. Thus there is 
an interplay, an exchange. We take 
from art: we give back to it. 


(Continued on page 22 
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Radio: The fourth “A 


In Education 


Mark (. Schinnerer 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Mr. Schinnerer is an alumnus of 
Indiana State, of the class of 1920. 
and is now, according to his words, 
“a cog in the Cleveland Schools.” 
but an important cog, it must be 
pointed out. He has been interested 
in the role of radio in education, and 
delivered this brief talk to a special 
audience in the radio studio at the 
College. Mr. Schinnerer was a mem 
ber of the Jubilee panel on “Teacher 
Education in the Years Ahead,” and 
his discussion of that problem will 
appear in the November Journat. 


| want to talk to you a little bit 
about radio in Cleveland, Ohio. Ra- 
dio, the fourth R in education, is nol 
one of those alleged facts which must 
still be sold to the teacher or the pub 
Cleveland. We 


broadcasting both the 


lic in have been 
so-called 
“Course of Study Lessons” and sup- 
plementary programs for over twenty 
years. For the first thirteen years of 
this experience these programs wenl 
over the regular commercial stations 
in. Cleveland. Americas pioneer 
school radio station, WBOE. took 
over the iob in 1938, and it has been 
soing strong ever since — eight hours 
a day. live days a week, thirty-eight 
weeks a vear. If you want to know 
more about that station than I can give 
you in this brief time, write to Dr. 
William B. Levinson, Board of Edu 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Bill di 
rects the station and he is the ~ OUy 


Incidentally, | 


have just been reading some COpyV for 


who made it click.” 


a new book by Dr. Levinson entitled, 
Radio, 


lished later in this summer of 1945. 


“Teaching by to be pub 


If you are interested in radio educa- 
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tion, this book should be on your 


“must list. Its a dandy. 


Probably the principal reason why 
radio has been accepted so well in 
our schools is because no one looks 
upon it as end, but only as a means, 
Radio is not the show; it is a vehicle, 
a device with high potential when in 
the hands of skillful and diss erning 
teachers. Radio is primarily an agen- 
cy of distribution. It distributes some 
points of view, challenges others, and 
stimulates thought. Thus it becomes 
one of the greatest foes of passive 
learning and dogmatic leac hing. Sta- 


tion WBOE has enabled many to 


hear the hest. 


The American child listens to the 
radio at home more than two hours 
daily. To listen to worth-while pro- 
orams, or selective dialing, as | be 
lieve it is called, is a good radio goal. 
The school radio station can make a 
real contribution to the srowth of the 
discriminating listener. It can help 
him in judging advertising, although 
our station never carries a commercial 
program. However, we do have trans- 
mission lines to all networks, and 


Carry educational, sustaining, and 
spec ial events programs on any net- 
work al any time. It works both ways, 
| should add, for they can take a pro- 
gram from our lines al any time; in 


fact, they do. 


What do we 


broadcast 7 Every- 


thing there is. almost. Here are the 


titles of some of the programs which 


have been on the air this vear. Some 


of the titles give you an inkling of the 


nature of the programs: 


Art Appreciation 


“Your Health” 

“How America Travels” 
“Water Salety 

“Elementary French” 

“Timely Topics 

“If All the World Were Paper” 
“Let's Pretend” 

“Magic Carpet 

Tales from Far and Near” 
The Story Hour 

“Nlusic tor Young listeners” 
“Rhythmic Activities 

“Rote Songs _ 

“Fun from the Dictionary 
“What's New?” 

“Science and the War Industries” 
“What Would You Have Done?” 
“Time Out” 

“Wits and Words” 

“Current Issues— 

“Ask the Teacher” 

“The News, Places. and People” 
“Tools of Science” 

“Basic Radio Code” 

“Keep ( 'p to Date’ 

“Junior Town Meeting” 


“Did You Hear It. Too?” 


To this list could be added many 
others. Also, WBOE presents special 
programs in observance of various 
holidays, drives, and events. Too, the 
use of radio as a means of administer. 
ing tests, citywide, has found in. 
creased favor in Cleveland. 

There are three developments in 
the broadcasting lield that have im- 
plications for the schools of tomor- 
row: trequency modulation, televi- 


sion, and_ tacsimile broadcasting. 


WBOE 


modulation. The use of television for 


broadcasts by frequency 
school broadcasting has most. intri- 
ouIng possibilities. Think ol adding 
action to sound, and what it will 
mean. By facsimile broadcasting, 
printed material can be distributed 
with the speed of light: today s maps 
can be sent into every classroom im- 
mediately: and so with other current 
hope that I shall be 


around when these possibilities be- 


materials. | 


come a reality. In the meantime, | can 
dream, cant I? 

The special bands that have been 
set aside for school FM. stations, if 
and when they are taken by school 
systems, also have interesting possi- 
bilities for adult education and enter- 
tainment. How wondertul it would be 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Postwar Letdown 


Houston Peterson 


Director. Cooper Union Forum 
i 


New York City 


Dr. Peterson opened the Jubilee 
with this address on Thursday night, 
June fourteenth. He is professor of 
philosophy al Rutgers, has directed 
the Cooper Union Forum for several 
years, and has achieved prominence 
as a radio speaker on current topics 
of import. 

Two years ago, in planning a 
course in the famous old forum at 
Cooper Union.that institute that runs 
sixty or eighty thousand a year total 
attendance, it was decided to call it 
“Postwar Psychology.’ and to discuss 
‘nit the disillusionment, the disen- 
chantment that comes alter a war, or 
any greal catastrophe. A Yale sociol 
ogist of considerable note advised 
againsl suc h a course. for. he said. il 
would be dangerous, it would be de- 
moralizing, it would be all right only 
lor a very small group. That was very 


solemn advice on his part. 


It had not been planned to discuss 
the topic al large. but now there is no 
secret about this phenomenon. When 
Beveridge s book was reviewed in the 
Herald Tribune a lew weeks ago the 
big heading was Beveridge’s blow al 
postwar cynicsim. A critic al attack on 
Gertrude Stein the other day in the 
New York Times was aimed at the 
disillusionment that calls itself “ob- 
The New York Daily 


News recently headlined, “Hangover 


jectivity. 


in Morals Coming.” And. linally, a 
noted leader of the School for Social 
Research, in speaking recently al the 
death of Mr. Roosevelt, commented 
on the fact that it was fortunate he 
died when he did, for only compro- 
mise and disillusionment has _ fol 
lowed any great victory; thal he died 
a casually of the war he had won, at 
the zenith of his Oreatness, secure 


the anticlimax ot 


September, 1945 


against postwar 


contusions and negations. Many per 


SONS, both the admirers and detrac 


tors of Mir. Roosevelt. have said the 


“He died at the right 


time. He will not have to face the in 


same thing: 


evitable reaction that follows such a 
war as we are now passing through. 
and in part have passed through.” 
Again and again they have said that 
he was fortunate, just as lincoln was 


lortunate. hee ause even Ling oln could 


not have handled the problems of 


postwar reconstruction without im 
pairing nol only his happiness but his 


lame. 


This subject is no secret now, but 
it is not discussed in the open very 
clten. The whole signilicance of the 


matter is not touched on fully and 


completely enough to give a kind of 


three-dimensional vision of the mat 
ter. A few key terms might be thrown 
into the caldron of the discussion. 
key terms which are des¢ riptive terms 
of the reactive altermath of a greal 
catastrophe: economic chaos, social 
unrest, high prices, proliteering, dep 
rivation of morals, lack of produc 
tion, industrial indolence, fanatic 
saiely, wild expenditure, luxury, de- 
bauchery, social and religious hyste- 
ria, oreed, avarice, maladministration. 
and de« avy of manners. [These were 
lirst applied to the years 1348-49, the 


the Black Death that 


swept across -urope in the middle of 


altermath ol 


the fourteenth century; and as far as 
world population was concerned, it 
was then a far greater catastrophe 
than that which swepl the twentieth 
century. In other words, given any 
oreal catastrophe, given any greal 
human tragedy, there is soing to hea 
letdown, a period of revulsion, of dis 
illusionment, of fear, of serious de 


moralization. 


In the period ol the French Revolu 
tion there was the Napoleoni Wat 
. ' ‘ . ' 

ci revulsion and reaction againsl Na 
the 


wars ol liberation over a period ol 


poleon. lollowed by so-called 
aboul twenty-live years. After that. 
there occurred lilteen to twenty vears. 
at least. of disillusionment and of dis 
enchantment: the age of Maeterlinck. 
as it is sometimes called: the utilitar 
ians were rising about that time. but 
very quietly. It was said that in the 
1820's people cultivated the greatest! 
happiness lor the smallest number: 
that was obviously a paraphrase oO} 
was then 


the utilitarian ideal as if 


developing. 


Newspaper illustrations, magazine 
relerences, and indirect comment on 
that period all point to the pattern ol 
reaction ol the times, bul poetry is 
more philosophical than history, and 
ina single image, or an insight. ora 
Hash of vision, the poet can summe 
rize an event ora period in a way that 
the text-book do. 
About 1820, a thal 


posl Napoleonic period as follows: 


historian cannol 


poet wrote ol 


“In each human heart terror survives 

The ruin it has sorged: the loftiest 
lear 

All that they would disdain to 
think were true: 

Hypocrisy and custom make their 
minds 

The fanes ol many a worship, now 
outworn. 

They dare not devise good for 
man s estate, 

And vel they know not that they 
do not dare. 

The good want power, but to weep 
barren tears. 

The 


worse need for them. 


powerlul soodness want; 

The wise want love: and those who 
love want wisdom; 

And all best things are thus con 
fused to ill. 

Vlany 


would be just, 


are strong and rich. and 

But live among their suHering fel- 
low-men 

As if none felt: they know not 


what they do.” 


Those oreal lines are from Shelley's 


Prometheus ( Inbound. and these 
words poured into the heart, and into 
the the 


mouth olf the Fury as the ultimate of 
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ears, of Prometheus from 








torture. This was the way the Fury Next came the so-called First time. while it recovered its energies. 





tortured Prometheus. lt was nol phys- Werld Wear. the war to make the while it recovered its spirits, the . 
ical agony, it was spiritual agony; world sale for democracy, the su- younger generation could mature. [n L, 
and the reply of Prometheus should preme war, the final war—or so it them he placed his hope. | 
be written on the hearts of men: Was supposed. And yel, as that war Finally. in 1922, appeared Disen- wm 
2 ao a of was drawing to a close, fatigue and chantment by C. E. Vlontague, He 
winged snakes: disillusionment were setting in as was the brilliant editor of the Man _ 
And yet | pity those they torture early as December of 1918. The chester Guardian, who dyed his grey | oo 
not. shrewd, liberal, very humane Man hair in order to disguise his lorty odd nt 
Nothing more can be added to those chester Guardian began to speak of years, and who forced his way into th 
lines of Shelley. That was in many the slump in idealism, not only the British Army to serve as an intel. th, 
ways the mind confused: the de- among the leaders but among the ligence ollicer just as near the lront int 
pressed, the chaotic mind ol F.urope. masses ol people as well; and aman as possible, In fact, he used to lerrily a 
In American history is the period by the name of Winston Churchill many a civilian when he brought Hi 
of the great Civil War and the greal warned then that the true measure ol him up too close lo the lront. Every ac 
victory. The question has often been nations is what they can do when civilian wants to get to the front, but tiy 
asked. “Could the nation wipe the they are tired. he nations ol the nol quile to the lront; bul \lontague | 
Ss | ay a re a on world are tired, now. In a rough way, took them right up. His book was a Li 
rv. it it would?” Very few helieve if they are all tired; bul the American brilliant. poignant, progressive study int 
wid be done. lcaeation it seems to be people are nol nearly as tired as those in disenchantment trom the vision of spe 
the great agony but also the great en- who are in England, or in France, or — the lirst chapter to the fair Warning of _ 
nobling tragedy of America. The dif- in other parts of the world. All peo- the last. It was the sensitive, scholarly tio) 
[culty is that oe greal ennobling ples must be very tolerant of the fa- Nlontague who spoke of the general tol 
Siiilass Lave an aftermath that tioues of others, while they remember postwar condition of mind with its wil 
chttiales: wns oat oll tom large . only slightly their own. symptons ol apathy, calousness. and cin 
degree of the nobility of the achieve- The great economist, Keynes, was _ lassitude. Ihey were pretty black pic- wil 
ment that was esi Only the other 2" advisor to the British Commission tures; pretty dark vignettes. —_ 
dav an historian. a wane to that at Versailles, and the following year Out at Macon General Hospital a he 
wanted sntd : he wrote Economic Consequences of lew months ago, talks about educa- | thi: 
ee ; = the Peace, one of the few classics of — tion lor velerans were arranged, and | the 
A pum or of ideals nae that field in the last twenty-live about their relation to civilians. They | tha 
spinit + so asentlocn tard he years. On the final page he quoted were pretty Si k of a lot of these talks, met 
idealogical defeatism, the Northern- the passage from Shelley which ap- directed as if they were a bunch ol gy | 
ers wanted to gel back to normalcy. pears jusl above. It is a rather rare animals coming back, and had to be shiy 
The Negro was a thorn in their thing when an economist quotes let out of their cages slowly. They -_ 
Hlesh. Shelley. or when he quotes poetry at were rather tired of that, so a taste of \V I 
The two elements dominant in social all. It might well be that economics lhumor was risked; humor which most re 
life just after the war, confusion and would be not only a more interesting ol them would not know, but in Bey 
unsettlement on the one hand and a_ but a more fruitful science, if the pro- which all could lind delight. A letter the 
hurried, aggressive growth on the _ fessors of economics read more poetry. was written to Mr. James Thurber —_ 
other, united to give birth to an Keynes wrote: asking if slides of several of his draw- — 
alarming public and private corrup- “In this autumn of 1919 in which ] '"@s could be made, so that they eac! 
tion. Much of the shocking depravity write we are at the dead end of our could be blown up and shown on a late 
was due to heavy war-time expendi- lortune. The reaction lrom the eCX- screen In a talk to the veterans. Thur- sucl 
tures, and the wealth of contracts ertions, the lears, and the sullerings ber is sophisticated: Thurber is sup- T 
that was let while speculators and -— pees live gn es * ” posed to be very oblique and subtle. - 
eight. Our power of feeling or : 
jobbers waxed fat on government caring beyond the immediate ques- and it was feared that the lecture | yon: 
money. [he collection of federal rev- tion of our own material well-being would get no reaction from the sol- nol 
enues oHered large opportunities for is temporarily eclipsed. The great-  diers. But they took right to that ma- in 
craft and the grant of bounties was a est event and the most dreadful aril terial. They waited until the pune h or ji 
fertile source of corruption. People ticipation cannot move us. We line. or some little passage. and then The 
have been moved already beyond va me 

srew accustomed to handling such ae a ae i | ee they broke in. The psy hopathic the 
huge funds in time of war that the the life of all men now living has illustrations were avoided, because | 
small funds of peace times seemed so the universal element in the soul of these boys were neuro psychiatric 1 bed 
trivial that it often did not seem nec- men burnt so dimly.” cases themselves; but at the close of jov 
essary to be very scrupulous about He thought that if somehow the — the lecture they joked about psychia- and 
them. world could tread water for a little trists, and suggested that the dog Visio 
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needed psy hiatry. They said, “Well, 
it’s all in the head,’ and when they 
l-egin to think about their own war- 
sho Led nerves in that way, there is 
reason lor encouragement. 

Human beings have only a certain 
amount ol physical and mental ener- 
sy, and il all their energy is devoted 
a jaZzZ MUSIC, there is not much for 
theology: or il all of it is put into 
theology. there is not much for play 
ing poker; and if all of it is put into 
poker, there is not much for study. 
Human energies must be distributed 
according to a selective pattern of ac 
tivities. 

Where did 


energies alter 1O18/ They put them 


Americans put their 
into speakeasies, and into Wall Street 
speculation. The whole country was 
mad on. those two subjects. The na 
tion. will probably not have prohibi 
tien again, and, therelore, the people 
will not have speakeasies and the tas 
cination of forbidden vice. Similarly, 
with the various legal controls on fi 
nance and on spe ulation, there will 
be no niagara ol avarice operating in 
this country again. But what will 
there be in the next decade or two 
that will drain off a great deal of the 
mental, the moral, the spiritual ener 
vy that ought to be devoted to friend- 
ship, to love, to the family, to acts of 
work 7 


What will divert a nation from an 


imagination, and to honest 
attack on the tour siants olf which 
Beveridge speaks / What will hinder 
the organization and integration of a 
world order that is soing to he formed 
and crystallized by the opinion of 
each of us? For our faith, our postu 
late, our cradle is democratic; and in 
such a faith each individual counts. 

The energy ol the nation must not 
be drained into the rivers and can- 
vons of sadgetry. The people must 
not grow all interested in plastics: or 
in sell-mending., self-reduc ing blinds: 
or in the new shapes ol ice-boxes. 
They must not be too obsessed with 
the problem of television. Just as a 
lechnique of the voice is beginning to 
be developed, so thal people will en- 
jOvV listening, the order is reversed, 
and the eyes will be ruined by tele 


VISION. 


September, 1945 


Re ently, a young business man’s 
eves lighted up, and he grew excited 
as he said: 

“Do you know the really inter 
esting thing that's coming / Were 


soing to have air-conditioned 


streets outside up to the second 
Hoor.” 
Well, that is average, very typical, 
American enthusiasm. He was asked: 
“What are you going to do 
above the second Hoor?” 
and he replied: 


“Oh, of course, people are inside 
above that, and they Il have it, na- 
turally.”’ 

This point could be pursued indeli 
nitely, but although it has been made 
Hippantly, it has been meant very se 
riously, indeed. If the American mind 
sets channelized into this jungle ol 
cadgetry, the human spirit may find 
itsell strangeled in the srowth. 

Postwar reaction is essentially a 
reaction against war, not against the 
soals or objectives of the war. By 
vividly keeping in mind such goals or 
objectives, and nol merely the mili 
themselves, 


lary activities recovery 


lrom the letdown will be more 
speedy, even il the letdown cannot 
be entirely prevented. By keeping 
vividly in mind what a Nazis Japa- 
nese victory would have meant, it will 
be possible to feel and act more posi- 
lively and more « reatively. Otherwise. 
the American people shall become 
victims of cynicism, isolationism. and 
merely long 


defeatism which = are 


words for normal y. Splendid dreams 


during the war are apt to become 


cold 


Leen laid down. The gap widens be- 


abstractions after arms have 
tween ideals and energies, between 


hopes and actions. A nation will 
want greal things, but may be unwill- 
ing to pay the price. The problem is 
essentially one of memory and imag- 
ination; and it is the literary folk and 
the educational institutions who can 
keep that memory and that imagina- 


tion alive. 
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Wann... 


(Continued from page 16) 
Nothing has been so reassuring to 
the American people as the attitude 
President Truman has 


with which 


approac hed the great task that has 
laid shoulders. No 


man in recent times has heen called 


been upon his 
upon to assume so staggering a bur- 
den, upon suc h short notice. Consid 
ering his relative lack of experience, 
and the fact that he did not even at- 
tend college, one would have been 
iustitied in feeling Great misgivings 
as he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. But hardly forty eight hours 
had passed before he had won the 
conlidence and respect of men of both 
political parties, through his sheer hu 
mility. 

The man who has learned a greal 
deal, or has accomplished a greal 
deal, has usually learned the orealesl 
of all lessons, that of humility. When 
one has learned that lesson, one is at 
last on the road to acquiring an edu- 
cation. The habit of subordinating 
one's self to the oreater cause of serv- 
ice is the best training in humility. 
while the mistake of letting one's self 
be pulled up by a small personal suc- 
Cess deprives one of the capacity for 
srowth. and is a fatal deterrent to 
success of a lasting kind. 

The 
honor is the knowledge that it is a 
The be- 


stowing of honor upon us is not the 


mosl sobering thing about 


symbol of responsibility. 
end of all eHort. It is merely the be- 
sinning. Sometimes we think that 
when a signal honor has been be- 
stowed upon us, it means that we 
have arrived, and can hencetorth rest 
upon our Oars. This is the opposite of 
the truth. It means, on the contrary, 
that Oppertunity has become aware 
of us, has considered us lit material 
for a mission, and has laid the stern 


hand of 


shoulders, 


responsibility upon our 


saving to us: You have 
Leen given the intellectual equipment 
and the opportunity for service to 
mankind, and achievement in vour 
own field; woe unto you if, with this 
handicap in our favor, you fail me. 


Now it may he that ()pportunity 
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will never seek you out, never lay 
upon you this heavy responsibility 
that Honors entail. If this should be 
so, do nol despair of living success- 
fully. The most important thing in life 
is not honor, nor honors, in the form 
ol tangible or signal awards. [hat is 
only one of the meanings of Honor, 
and the third, at that. Far more im- 
portant are the other two. I may be 
that, even though sox iety does not 
ever publicly acclaim you, and point 
you out as an example to be emulat- 
ed, you will have won, quietly and 
unobtrusively that esteem ol your fel- 
lows which we indicated as another 
of the meanings of Honor. If so, it 
will be a source of deep and lasting 
satistaction to you, though it be not 
shouted from the housetops. 

Nlost important ol all, however, is 
the other meaning of honor, that 
something inside your soul, which 
commands your own respect whether 
known to others or not, that some- 
thing that 


building of character, and from the 


results from the patien: 


constant striving to do your level best 
in what you set out to do. If you have 
done your best, il you have served 
humanity to the very best of your 
ability, you will have achieved the 
highest honor that is possible. 

Make 


soal., lace life calmly and fearlessly, 


spiritual enrichment your 
subordinate self to service to humani- 
ty, cultivate humility and a sense o} 
responsibility to society. And let the 
honors come of themselves, if they 
come. If they do not come, life may 


by that time have been so enriched 


that you will never miss them. 


Sehinnerer. . . 


(Continued from page 18) 
to have good radio programs trom 
which to choose which would not be 
full of advertising. Think what the 
potentials of public relations would 
then be. My worry just now, is that 
the school people are going to be left 
at the post in this matter, delaying 
their radio plans until the FCC turns 
the bands over to the commercial 
broadcasters. If this does happen. 


dont say you weren | warned. 
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Here on the campus of my Alma 
Mater, we are celebrating the seventy- 
litth anniversary of the beginning of 
this institution's services to education. 
the school has been a leader for sev- 
enty live vears, and | am glad to see 
that radio education is now in the 
picture here. Naturally, if radio is to 
l-e a useful tool for the teacher, the 
teacher needs lraining in the use of 
this tool; and it isn't all script writing 
or program planning, or program pro- 
duction, or mic rophone technique. In 
my opinion, every teacher needs to 
know how to make effective use of the 
program that is received. It is like the 
classroom film: it is not an end in 
itsell, it is a means. It is a part of the 
complete lesson or unit. Teacher 


training musl henceforth include ra- 


dio. the fourth R of education. 


Vaughan... 


(Continued from page 17) 

And here is the very heart of all 
that love ol beauty and expression in 
art has to give us: hope. Art is hope 
— hope for rejuvenation, lor replen 
ishment. In_ this always CIVING, al 
Ways receiving exchange is a vitality 
which oives new birth to everyone 
who takes part, and for revitalizing 
the depleted store olf creative energy. 
It is the hope that art holds up to us 


thal oives il value. 


Wire of the living America must re- 
member the dead Germany. As we 
shape our new life to come when the 
smoke of battle has cleared, let us 
remember the hope that art engen 
ders. Those of us who are to Carry the 
culture of senerations to eager chil 
dren and who are to help rebuild 
dead urope must carry the message 
of art and beauty ever with us. It is 
our personal responsibility to see that 
self-expression, the sharing of beauty, 
and hope reach into the hearts of all 
those with whom we come in contact. 
let us do all we can to perpetuate 


that great beauty and perlect. art — 


PEACE —that the unseen things of 


the spirit can come unimpeded to 


their full glory and fruition. 


Hround the Reading Table 


Psychology: Principles and Applica 
lions. By . Engle. New Y ork: 
World Book Co., 1945. Pp. 549+ 
iX, 

Traditionally, general psye hology 
and all its tields of 
have been a part of college curricula. 
When students are in the last half of 


the maturation process trom adoles 


specialization 


cence to youth, they have been offered 
their first introduction to a si ientilic 
approach to the problems of personal 
adjustment. Of 


years, Many educators have proposed 


and social recent 
that attention to these problems of in- 
dividual and group living are a major 
concern of education in the se¢ ondary 
school as well as in college. and some 
have sought to actuate this emphasis 
hy the teaching ol psychology cours 
es in the high school. For suc I cours- 
es in the secondary school, there has 
been need for a suitable introductory 
text. 

Psychology: Principles and Appli 
cations has been prepared on the as- 
sumption that it will be the last as 
well as the first psychological text 
used by most of its readers. It in- 
cludes elementary discussions of per- 
sonality and emotional development: 
intelligence and learning; social prob- 
lems and attitudes; and vocational 
elliciency. Some attempt is made to 
intreduce and clarily such. scientilic 
lerms as are frequently used ambigu- 
ously in psuedo scientilic literature. 

The book is written in simple, di- 
rect vocabulary; its style is clear and 
well-suited to the reading audience 
lor which it is prepared. If an intro- 
duction to psy hology is desirable at 
the secondary school level, Engle’s 
Look gives promise of being a desir- 


able text for suc h a course. 





The November issue will con 
clude the Jubilee Triumvirate. It 
will include the full panel, 
“Teacher Education in the 
Years Ahead,” remaining spe 
cial addresses of the Jubilee. 
and the presidential tribute to 


the Gold Star Boys of World 
Wear II. 
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fducation in the 


In its August, 1945, issue, Navy 
News inaugurales a spec ial teature 
title, “The 


( juide. The column 


under the Veteran s 


Carries news 
and interpretations of veteran s legis 
lation, both pending and consummal 
ed. as well as counsel on problems of 


Nat y 


News is published monthly at Phila 


readjustment to civilian life. 


delphia, with branch editorial ollices 


at Long Beach (Calilornia). Nortolk. 
and New Orleans. 


Industrial education moves ahead 
with the announcement in Automo 
tive War Production, in July, ol a co 
operative shop practice course lor 
high school students, and a_ similar 
one-year course In general ollice pra 
tice. Students alternate time between 
classes and practice, acc ording to two 
week periods. They are paid unilorm, 
prevailing salaries and overtime 
premiums. Lpon sraduation, students 
are under no obligation to remain in 
positions; they are free to enter col 
lege, seek work elsewhere, or continue 
with the “co operating company as 


a regular employ ce. 


The implementing olf the Bolton 
Act provides funds for the education 
of student nurses under an accelerat 
ed program of from twenty four to 
thirty months. In addition to an all 


Nurses 


uniforms of the 


expense s¢ holarship., Cadet 
receive seasonal 
Corps and a monthly personal allow 
ance. In return, they pledge them 
selves to essential civilian or military 
nursing tor the duration of the war. 
The Division of Nurse Education of 
the U.S. Public Health Service. in 
their bulletin of August. explain that 
even though the war should end be- 
lore she completes her education, Ca- 
det Nurses in training ninety davs or 
more prior to the termination of hos- 
tilities may continue on to sraduation 
under the Corps Sx holarship pro- 


gram. Full information on the pro- 


September, 1945 


ews 


sram can be secured from local hos- 
pitals or from the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Box 88, New York 8, New 
Y ork. 


The month of August saw the ra 
dio production of three outstanding 
plays writen by students of summer 
institutes in radio, conducted by 
NBC, and Northwestern, Stanford. 
and UCLA. The radio dramas were 
selected by competition, and demon 
strated the results ol special training 
in radio script writing, production, 
and technical procedure, through the 


summer classes al these universities. 


The U. S. Public Health Service 
and U. S. Olfice of Education have 
announced an Orientation Institute 
in Health Education, jointly spon 
sored by the two agencies for teachers 
ol health and physical education, and 
lor others responsible lor health edu- 
cation and services in Negro teacher 
training sc hools and colleges. The In 
stitute will be held September 13 to 
25. inclusive, al (jseorge VW. Carver 
Hall, 211 Elm Street, N. W.. Wash- 
ington. Separate sessions will he giv- 
en also at Howard University and al 
the National Institute of Health in 
Bethesda, Maryland. The Orientation 
Institute is under the direction of 
Health Education Consultant James 
(3. Fauslina, USPHS: and Senior 
Ambrose Caliver, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


~ . . 
Specialist 


als 
“ 


Towards a better understanding of 
race relationships, the Public Afairs 
(‘ommittee in co-operation with the 
American Council on Race Relations, 
has issued a ten-point program ol ac- 
tion, Race Riots Aren't Necessary. 
Plans tor long term programs to foster 
Letter intergroup relations are pre- 
sented, together with specitic SUDDES- 
tions lor emergency action when out- 
Lreaks threaten. The pamphlet was 


written by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 


Head ol the [department of Sociology 


at Wavne | niversity. 


An “economic bill of rights againsl 
untair labor practice, is the subtitle 
ol a publication by Dr. Derso Shybe 
kay, Vice-President of the Industria! 


Council. The 


lrears the title. Industrial and Labor 


Research pamphlet 
Relations, and stresses the protession 
al nature olf the personnel ollicer in 
industrial relations. The author sug 
vests the need for the inclusion in 
college curricula of such subjects as 
“How to Handle Grievances,’ and 
“How to Participate in Union Man 
agement Contract Negotiations. |r. 
Shybekay came to this company sev 
eral years ago trom Berlin, where he 
was the owner olf a leading daily until 
il was seized by Hitler and its editor 
thrown into a concentration camp. 
Shybekay's primary academic train 
ing and practical experience have 
Leen in the areas of industrial PSV 


chology and analytical research. 


| hrough the American Red Cross 
News Service comes word of the au 
thorization of Red Cross Si holarships 
for college women interested in social 
work. [hese scholarships are ol two 
kinds: the student may train tor med 
ical or psve hiatric social work, or for 
lamily case work. Both sé holarships 
provide for either lirst or second year 
oraduate work. in the school of her 
choice. The applicant lor a scholar 
between the ages of 


= 


ship must be 
iwenty-one and forty, a graduate of 
an accredited college. and a citizen of 
the United States. 


study, the scholarship student mus! 


Following her 


agree to one year s employment with 
the Red Cross. The scholarship grant 
provides lor payment of tuition in the 
school selected, and for an additional 
stipend of one hundred dollars tor 
cach month of the school year. 


the American Vocational Associa- 
Lion, speaking through executive sec- 
retary Dennis in the August issue ol 
Trends in Education Industry (Co-op 
eration, states: Reconversion is our 


business, because the iob of voca 
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the 


has been training, retraining, refresh- 


tional educators through years 
er training, and supervisory training. 
The association voices six command- 
ments by which vocational educators 
live: 
Keep in step with business, indus- 
try, and agriculture! 
Keep training programs keyed to 
employment needs! 
Train for the jobs which now exist 
or can be anticipated with assur- 


ance! 


Determine and meet the needs of 


the community!” 

“Don't lose touch with the processes, 
methods, materials and develop 
ments of your trade!” 


“Don't lorgel the home and the sig 


nificant influence of enriched 


home and family living upon our 


total social and economic struc 


ture | 


Dennis concludes: “Vocational ed- 
ucation is not a thing apart and sep 
arate from the general education pro- 
scram. It supplements but does not 
supplant general education.” 


sp 
Pa 


the cessation of hostilities. 


With 
the world looks ahead to a route to 
peace, with full knowledge of the 
concomitant responsibilities for the 
United Nations to relieve the sufler- 
ings and losses of the nations who 
bear the scars of war. For such a pur- 
pose the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation 


created. In order to help the layman s 


Administration was 
understanding of its job in reconstruc- 
tion, UNRRA has prepared a pam- 
phlet of general information and ques- 
tions and answers, concerned primari- 
ly with the work of the Administra- 
tion in the immediate postwar period. 
The pamphlet is entitled Out of the 
Chaos, and is distributed free upon 
request to the Administration, 1344 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


S« hools Are 


Peace. is 


Doing 
the 


title of a newsletter being circulated 


the 


Permanent 


“What 


Towa rd 


Cratis from the ollice of Porter Sar 
cent, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass- 


achusetts. This bulletin emphasizes 
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the need for a clear vision of peace- 
time objec tives: carelul and construc- 
live planning of methods by which 
these objec tives can be achieved; and 
an integration ot subject-matter with 
an emphasis on its social usefulness 


lo accomplish the purposes ol peace. 


The letter summarizes reports from 
the lnited States Office ol Educa 
lion, the N. E. A.. the Educational 


Policies Commission, and from some 
of the State [Departments of Public 
Instruction. It offers a pooling of 
plans and of thinking toward educa- 


tion lor peace. 


With the assistance of the Associ- 
ated Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China, a nursery s¢ hool has been or 
ganized on the campus ol the West 
China University, where children are 
taught personal care and other ele 
ments ol self-dependenc e. In addition, 
a Nutrition Clinic 
lished by the Nutritional Aid Coun 


cil. where dietetic advice is available 


has heen estab 


Ly a public health nurse, who also 
makes home visits to follow up special 
diets counsel. Such services as these 
are maintained in part by funds from 


the United China Relief, which also 


makes available informational materi- 


als for a better 
China's culture and problems. Among 
distributed are 


recent materials SO 


“Here is China.” a presentation ol 
the school, hospitals, and industries 
of the country; and “Flame of Chi 


Also 


lor 


na, an historical pageant. 


available are plavlets suitable 
school production, which can be ob 
tained at nominal cost. by addressing 
L’CR headquarters, 1790 Broadway. 


New York 10. N. Y. 


the 


Associa 


Newsletter of 
Welfare 


The 


American 


August 


Public 


understanding of 


tion reviews the Maternal and Child 
Welfare Bill (S1318), introduced by 
Senator Claude Pepper. which msi 
vides for a liberalizing ol present pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act as 
adminstered by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and places major discretionary 
powers concerning the allocation of 
lunds in the hands of that Bureau. 
This is the major point ol departure 
of the bill over the Wagner Vlurray- 
Dingell ) 
orants-in-aid on a matched lormula. 
In addition, the Pepper Bill makes 


more specilic its program ol services 


version. whic ir plac CS all 


Tat luding cuidance and social Service 
to or tor dependent, delinquent. Or 
pre-delinquent children: placement. 
supervision, and maintenance of chil. 
dren in foster homes: and emergency 
care of children in lemporary need of 
protection, shelter, or those whose 
special problems require a study ol 
their special needs. The bill has been 
relerred to the Senate Education and 


abor ( ommittee. 


The National Education Associa 
tion reports that it has accepted an 
the British 


ment to send teachers to [england to 


invitation trom covern 
study the Enelish school svstem. The 
lirst group of four tea hers will leave 
here September |, and will center 
their attention on classroom work in 
the elementary orades. The sroup will 
spend six weeks in work-shop study 
meetings, and will attempt to com 
pare tea hing materials and methods 
used in the United States with those 
ol Great Britain. The study group Is 
being sponsored by the British gov- 
ernment, which will pay all expenses 
of the croup. The plan was proposed 
as one means ol promoting better 
American-British understanding he 


Iween classroom lear hers. 





Then oo 


In 1870, this nation was slowly 


emerging from a_ reconstruction 
period following strife within our 


national borders. 





Now... 


In 1945. the Diamond 


looks ahead nol alone lo an era 


lubilee 


of peace following a period ol 
world-wide strife, but to unity ol 


men as well as a unity ol nations. 





—_ 
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